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FALL RIVER INSURANCE MEN 
WATCHING WITH INTEREST 
MANY INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 


While Textile Industry Wanes Oth- 
er Associated Industries Are 
Coming In 


WHAT HOMER LORING DID 


“Spindle City” Has Large Group 
of Local ents Active in 
Civi _ Affairs - 


By J. DIXON CALDERWOOD 


Fire insurance men of southern Mas- 
sachusetts in. the < River section are 


witnessing a serie alia bag! devel- 
opments in their communtttes,-@janges 
which are bound to affect th 1€Ss 
and, should current tendencies contin- 
ue, very likely react to their advantage. 
Industrial mergers have taken place in 
conservative New England as they have 
in other parts of the country, and are 
affecting the textile industry, the heart 
of Northeastern industrial life. 


An interesting situation has arisen in 
Fall River. Old industry is aiding and 
abetting new industry. The textile in- 
dustry, admittedly, is not what it was; 
slowly but surely the South has been 
eating into New England textile suprem- 
acy, True, the several big mergers in 
the past few years have saved some 
concerns from liquidation, but there have 
been many others gradually falling by 
the wayside. However, there is a gen- 
eral spirit of optimism in the section, 
regardless. Fall River is well aware that 
it has especially favorable facilities for 
industry; is confident that as some of 
the textile industry withdraws, other spe- 
cialized industries will enter. In fact, 
within the past few years at least twen- 
ty new industries have located in the 
city, a number of them manufacturing 
specialties which have a nation-wide sale. 
Industries which use the products man- 
ufactured by the textile concerns can 
go far to find a better location, because 
Fall River offers the best in. transporta- 
tion facilities, labor, water, available 
buildings and sites, fire protection and 
climate. 


Many Old-Established Insurance 
Agencies 

_ There is a large group of old-estab- 
lished general insurance agencies in Fall 
River. Most all of them maintain well- 
equipped offices with modern appoint- 
ments and high-grade clerical staffs. 
Many of the local agents have, in addi- 
tion to building up a fine insurance busi- 
ness, been active in the city’s civic and 
industrial life. 


Insurance Personalities 
Edwin J. Cole, who is on the executive 
committee of the National Association, 
has been very active in association work 


both locally and nationally. He is a 


former chairman of the National Fire 

I revention. and Conservation Committee. 

An inveterate worker, he also attends 
(Continued on Page 33) 

















PHOENIX 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


_ PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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HUEBNER GIVING ALL-DAY 
TALKS BEFORE AGENTS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Appears in .New York City at 
Agency of T. R. Fell in 
Wall Street 


HOT DAY; COATS BANNED 


Educator Will Go as Far as Coast, 
Addressing 3,500 Insurance 
People 





One of the most extraordinary orato- 
trical tours de force ever heard in this 
country is the present speaking trip of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, the famous educator, 
who is on a trip which will at intervals 
take him as far West as the Pacific 
Coast and which will conclude before the 
International convention in Toronto. Dr. 
Huebner is addressing several thousand 


picked agents of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

One of the remarkable things about 
these speeches is that Dr. Huebner prac- 
tically holds the floor all day. There is 
a short introduction and J. M. Blake, 
head of the company’s field service de- 
partment, who is accompanying the edu- 
cator to the agencies, makes a short talk 
or two. Huebner begins in the morn- 
ing; stops at noon; picks up the thread 
of his discourse at 2 o’clock; and con- 
tinues for two hours or more with a 
five minute intermission -about three 
o'clock. 

Coats Off 


The reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer caught the talk at the agency of 
T. R. Fell, 20 Pine street, on Friday of 
last week. It is a $20,000,000 agency. 
Huebner was introduced by Joseph C. 
Behan, second vice-president, and head 
of the company’s production forces. The 
scene was an interesting one. It was a 
hot day and the men agents present had 
taken off their coats. The speaker was 
also without -his coat and waistcoat. He 
presented a vivid picture of life insur- 
ance as a business bond, using many 
Wall Street similes, likening the con- 
tract to the sinking fund bond from the 
standpoint of constantly increasing the 
reserve. Such expressions as “security 
being callable,” “conversion at any time,” 
“collateral trust features,” and “security 
behind the contract,” were most skilfully 
used, and in various ways he brought 
out points he has so often made in the 
past of the life insurance contract based 
on the value of life, stressing the neces- 
sity of insurance agents presenting pic- 
tures of insurance without talking of 
death or being gloomy. He talked of 
life insurance as property. He concluded 
by emphasizing the scientific side of the 
business, and the necessity of under- 
standing not only insurance but all 
forms of business and finance and what 
would be the significance of the C. L. U. 

The audience at the Fell office con- 
sisted of about sixty persons, most of 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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GIVE THE LITTLE CHILD A HAND! 
IT WONT COST YOU A CENT TO HELP 
SEND ONE OF THESE POOR CHILDREN 





Place your life insurance busi- 
ness through our office during 
July and help send a poor child 
of the city to an established 
camp for needy children—out 
where there is real grass and 


green trees. It will cost you 


TO CAMP 


WwW 


nothing. We do everything 
including the organized service 
of your business. When the 
kids are sent to camp we will 
have our own party on August 
Ist, of which we will advise 


you later. 








FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





$72,000,000 


By August Ist 


as a result of Five Years of 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 566 Courtlandt Avenue 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: White Plains 9086 Telephone: Melrose 2225 
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MeMillen President 

Of Managers’ Ass’n 
HAS'7 BIG PRODUCTION GOAL 
Northwestern Mutual Aim $500,000,000 


New Business Annually; J. Y. Ham- 
lin Heads District Agents 





At the annual meeting in Milwaukee 
of the General Agents Association of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Clifford L. 
McMillen, Milwaukee general agent, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
and he will continue the work of the 
five-year expansion program sponsored 
by the general-agents and intended to 
raise company production from $350,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000 annually. The fol- 
lowing vice-presidents were elected: Sam 
C. Pearson, Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. 
Baldwin, Washington, D. C.; and Harry 
L. French, Madison, Wis. R. H. Pick- 
ford of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

The District Agents Association elect- 
ed J. Y. Hamlin, Champaign, IIL. presi- 
dent; Hamilton Yancey of Americus, 
Ga., vice-president; and G. C. Plummer, 
Rockford, IIl., secretary-treasurer. 

At its annual dinner Monday night 
the Special and District Agents Asso- 
ciation elected G. R. Wettengel, Apple- 
ton, Wis., president; E. Earley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and H. D. Emmert, 
Tulsa, Okla., vice-presidents; and Frank 
L Morse, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Great Financial Plan 

Life insurance as property was the sub- 
ject Tuesday morning. Its value during 
life was discussed by A. R. Jaqua, Cin- 
cinnati, who declared that the whole pic- 
ture of life insurance makes it the great 
financial plan and the only long time 
accumulation plan available for the man 
of moderate means. Strauss, 
Cincinnati, discussing its value after 
death, urged the agents to exercise the 
utmost care in writing beneficiary clauses 
and provide for contingent beneficiary. 
“The life agent is the ethical advisor on 
estatement and can step in where no 
other person can to arrange adequate 
protection for the assured, his depen- 
dents and his business,” Strauss said. 
C. D. Delphey, Jr., of Pittsburgh de- 
scribed his use of the life policy as a 
thrift contract and presentation of it as 
such. 

Hold Group Conferences 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
three group conferences with newer 
agents meeting under Peter T. Allen of 
Buffalo to discuss efficiency in time and 
methods of establishing contacts pre- 
pared presentations and use of company 
documents. Ben H. Badenoch, Chicago, 
presided at the conference for older 
agents who discussed programs and 
service to policyholders with options. 

Discuss Business Insurance 

Addressing the business insurance con- 
ference, Robert S. Harris, Chicago, told 
of using life insurance for liquidation of 
business interests rather than simplv to 
insure valuable men in companies. Close 
corporations, partnerships and sole pro- 
prietorships that are making money are 
all excellent prospects for liquidation in- 
surance, he declared, but it is essential 
for one specializing in writing it to have 
the strongest ground work possible. 

Arthur C. Hoene, general agent, Du- 
luth, Minn., gave methods of interesting 
and selling close corporations, and Frank 
Schwartz of Pittsburgh gave ideas on 
closing business insurance cases. The 
groups convened for a general meeting 
Tuesday afternoon to hear John H. 
Wiles, president of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Kansas City, talk on why he 
believes in life insurance and advocates 
it for his employes. 





BERKSHIRE INTEREST RATE - 
At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Co., it 


was voted to increase the interest rate: 


upon funds held by the company at in- 
terest under its Deferred Settlement Op- 
tions and upon dividends accumulated 
from 4% to 4 8/10%. 


E. W. Allens On Honeymoon Trip 
Visiting Several Summer Homes 


That is a remarkably interesting hon- 
eymoon trip that Edward W. Allen of 
Allen & Schmidt, general agents of the 
New England Mutual, New York, and 


his bride, the former Mrs. Margaret 
Lewis Phillips of Plainfield, N. J., have 


poured in on them as each has a very 
wide circle. From Booth Bay Harbor 
to Bar Harbor their cruiser will be pi- 
loted by R. W. Moore of Moore & Sum- 
mers, home office general agents of the 
New England Mutual Life of Boston, 
who is a well known yachtsman. 








New York General Agent and His Bride 
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MRS. EDWARD W. ALLEN 


taken. They are traveling by an Elco 
cruiser up the New England coast. 

It seems that when the news leaked 
out that the Allens were making a lei- 
surely boat trip following the marriage, 
invitations from friends of the couple 





Blank & Stoller 
EDWARD W. ALLEN 


Among other places to be visited by 
the couple is the summer home of George 
W. Smith, president of the New England 
Mutual Life. 

The Allens will return to Bar Harbor 
the latter part of August. 





SEES TWISTING INCREASING 





Business Conduct Committee of New 
York Association Suggests Ques- 
tions On Twisting In Applications 
The business conduct committee of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City in a report which was adopted 
by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation on Monday says that twisting 
and lapsing of policies for replacement 
has been increasing, and it recommends 
that all companies insert in their appli- 
cations questions to bring out more com- 

plete information. 

The report further suggests that the 
companies appoint a committee of agency 
officers to confer with a committee of 
the association, and it further urges all 
general agents and managers in this ter- 
ritory to scrutinize applications for evi- 
dence of twisting. 

The committee suggests that compa- 
nies insert in the application three ques- 
tions. One asking whether any insur- 
ance will be surrendered if a policy is 
issued on the application; if the insur- 
ance applied for will replace insurance 
in another company; and in the medical 
examination blank also a question as to 
discontinuance of other insurance. 





MISSISSIPPI GROUP 

Mississippi will offer participation in 
group insurance to state employes in the 
near future, according to an announce- 
ment made this week by Ben S. Lowry, 
state insurance commissioner. The cov- 
erage will not be compulsory for em- 
ployes, however, and the law provides 
no means of collection through deduc- 
tion from salaries. 


KOSTER WITH CHEMICAL BANK 





Well Known Trust Man to Have Charge 
of Insurance Trust Activities of 


Old New York Bank 


Henry S. Koster, who is well known 
to life insurance people through his life 
insurance trust work with the Fidelity 
Trust* of New York—now the Marine 
Midland Trust—and previously with the 
Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, has been 
made assistant trust officer of the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust, 165 Broadway. He 


will assume his new connection Aug- 


ust 1. 

Mr. Koster has had a background of 
many years’ experience in all phases of 
general trust work and has been par- 
ticularly active in connection with life 
insurance trusts. He has addressed gath- 
erings of life underwriters and written 
much on the subject of trusts for pub- 
lications. 





S. B. ROTE’S OUTING 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the annual cuting of the Newark 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
of which Stuart Beaver Rote is general 
agent, which will be held August 4 at 
the Walkill Country Club, Franklin, 
N. J. There will be athletic games and 
a golf tournament. The day’s festivi- 
ties will be brought to a close in the 
evening with a dinner which will be 
served in the clubhouse. 


ILLINOIS LIFE MEETING 
The $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life 
will meet at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
August 28 and 29. One of the entertain- 
ment features will be a visit to the Cubs- 
St. Louis baseball game. 





Northwestern Mutual 
Agents In Convention 

COWELL HEADS MARATHON CLUB 

Dr. C. E. Albright Given Prize As Leader 


Of Agents In Production; Discuss 
Field Problems 





Thirteen hundred agents were present 
for the opening of the fifty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association of Agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at the 
home office in Milwaukee, on Monday 
morning of this week. James H. Cope- 
land of Kansas City, president of the 
association, responded to President Van 
Dyke’s welcome and concurred in the 
stand of the Northwestern Mutual on not 
writing disability insurance amid ap- 
plause from the audience. 

The presidency of the Marathon Club, 
membership in which requires agents to 
write business on one hundred or more 
lives during the year, was conferred on 
Emmet Cowell of Red Bud, Ill. Dr, C. 
E. Albright was awarded the prize for 
writing the greatest volume of insurance, 
his production mounting to a figure in 
excess of $3,000,000. 


Need to Build Up Man Power 

At the district agency association 
meeting at noon Monday, H. L. Cramer 
of Joliet, Ill, introduced the theme of 
increasing production by building man 
pewer. Charles H. Parsons, superinten- 
dent of agencies, emphasized the im- 
portance of the district agent and his 
responsibility, telling agents that the 
more men they have in the field the 
more business they will do. “The dis- 
trict agency system is necessary for the 
development of the field, and it is the 
agent’s duty to cultivate his territory in- 
tensively,” Parsons asserted. i 

M. J. Cleary, vice-president, announced 
he will sponsor a cup to be awarded to 
the district agency best measuring up 
te certain points, including personal pro- 
duction, and largest ratio of new pro- 
ducing agents. 

R. E. Wers of Akron, O., discussed 
means of locating agents in larger cen- 
ters, using personal contact and work- 
ing through other agents and friends 
and by combining all methods. He 
urged careful selection and the financing 
of new men by the district agent, saying 
this latter problem is frequently ignored. 

Sees Place for Part-Time Agent 

J. H. Kemp of Wayne, Neb., declared 
the part time agent necessary to some 
extent and cited his experience showing 
that of $1,000,000 paid-for business in 
1929, 41% was paid for by thirteen of 
his part time agents. “During personal 
solicitation the district agent can con- 
stantly look for prospective part time 
agents,” he said. “There are many good 
men available in every walk of life; addi- 
tional men are needed but the district 
agent must find and train them.” 


BILLION IN ASSETS IN 1932 








President Van Dyke Gives Survey of 
Growth of Northwestern Mutual Be- 
fore Agents’ Convention 
President Van Dyke told the North- 
western Mutual agents in convention at 
the home office this week that the com- 
pany would have $1,000,000,000 in assets 
in 1932. He said the company had the 
best year of its history in 1929 with new 
— business amounting to $380,000,- 


The Northwestern Mutual reached its 
first $100,000,000 of assets in 1897, the 
$500,000,000 mark in 1921 and expects the 
billion to be achieved in 1932. The com- 
pany had four billions of insurance in 
force on June 11 of this year. 





NEW CHILD’S POLICY 

The Sun Life of America is offering a 
new child’s life policy. It gives maxi- 
mum protection during the first fifteen 
years with privilege of continuing there- 
after as an Industrial contract on either 
Endowment or limited payment basis, or 
there can be conversion privileges. 
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Sees Great Changes In 
Life Insurance Trends 


GROWTH OF TRAINING SYSTEMS 





Frank F. Weidenborner, Guardian Life 
Agency Superintendent, Says Estate 
Conservation Has Only Begun 





Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Guardian 
Life, discussed ably before the company’s 
convention at the New Yorker Hotel in 
New York City last week the subject of 
current trends in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He sees noticeable changes dif- 
fering just as trends in the current of 
living have changed. 

In the first place there is an obvious 
increase in the use of income settle- 
ments. The trend of conserving estates 
has only begun and probably the great- 
est future in the sale of life insurance, 
said Mr. Weidenborner, lies in the fact 
that the public is beginning to think of 
insurance in terms of monthly income 
settlements and can better budget their 
insurance plans through this means than 
through the old lump sum method. 

Secondly, definite steps have been 
taken recently in the training of sales- 
men. Not only have the home offices 
increased their efforts along this line, but 
life insurance training courses are being 
established more rapidly in colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Weidenborner said that many 
agents fail in the business through fear, 
the same cause of failure in other lines. 
Most people undergo misfortune, all 
have troubles of some kind, but the real- 
ly big men do not let these troubles 
destroy their sense of balance. They 
triumph over trouble by rising above it 
and by making the trouble an eclevat- 
ing influence rather than a_ handicap. 
These troubles in life are the big chal- 
lenges in life, Mr. Weidenborner said, 
and those who aim for success must 
overcome them. Most people want suc- 
cess, of course, but are not willing to 
think in success terms; they do not be- 
lieve in themselves thoroughly enough to 
deserve it. The “others,” whom they 
constantly are referring to, do not get 
their breaks by luck, said the speaker, 
but by endeavor plus confidence. 





BRITISH TAX CONCESSION 


The strong representations made by 
the British Life Offices’ Association and 
the Associated Scottish Life Offices—the 
official organizations representing the 
life offices in the British Isles—have re- 
sulted in considerable amelioration in 
the State Budget provisions relating to 
the saving of surtax on loans on life 
policies. The wording of the relevant 
clause has been considerably clarified, 
and the loans taken on policies in order 
to pay premiums will now be allowed for 
rebate of surtax provided that the pre- 
mium does not exceed one-eighth of the 
sum assured. In other cases rebate will 
be allowed in respect of interest not ex- 
ceeding £100 ($500) per annum. 

As regards single-premium policies ef- 
fected before the date of the Budget, 
however, these will be exempted from 
the provisions of the clause provided 
that they are life assurances for a term 
of not less than ten years. 








SUMMER MOMENTUM CLUB 


The Penn Mutual, to capitalize during 
July and August the production mo- 
mentum created and maintained by its 
agents during the first six months of 
the year, has organized the Penn Mutual 
Summer Momentum Club. Its member- 
ship is voluntary. To each joiner an 
attractive certificate of membership is 
sent. 





NEW CHAMPAIGN, ILL., MANAGER 

American Central Life has appointed 
Paul T. LaVernway, former manager of 
the savings department of the Citizens 


State Bank, Champaign, Ill., manager for - 


the company in Champaign. 

















GRAHAM AGENCY 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





We are 

PLEASED 

To Announce 

That Mr. 

C. S. RICHARDSON 
Is now with 

This Agency 

In charge of 
BROKER SERVICE 
To help 

You get 

MORE BUSINESS 


GRAHAM 
AGENCY 


CORtlandt 5181 


General Agent 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 Broadway New York 
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Life Companies Become 
Executors of Country 


R. C. NEUENDORFFER’S ADDRESS 





Tells Guardian Agents of Growth of In- 
surance Trusts and of Income Settle- 


ments; Talks About Loans, Too 





In his talk at the Guardian Life’s 
Seventieth Anniversary Convention on 
the subject of “Tomorrow’s Policy Con- 
tracts” R. C, Neuendorffer, secretary of 
the company, said that 20% of the pres- 
ent outstanding of more than a hundred 
billion insurance is (at the present rate 
of applications) likely to be paid out in 
instalments as against the old time lump 
sum settlement. Twenty billions paid out 


in this way in monthly checks is quite 
an item to be managed, and still the life 
companies will encourage their agents to 
write more and more income settlements. 

“The average policy in our company 
under income settlements is $6,000,” he 
said. “The average policy generally writ- 
ten is $4,000; so that a 50% increase 
in amount carried by the individual pol- 
icyholder goes with the income settle- 
ment and the business is more stable 
since it was written in the first place 
with a definite need in mind. The agent 
promoting the income settlement plan 
will certainly benefit and he will extend 
to his clients and their families the safest 
form of institutional investment for their 
requirements. 


New Fields Being Developed 


“As will be clear from the average 
amount under the income settlements, as 
left with the life company, these income 
settlements and life insurance trusts ad- 
ministered by trust companies are devel- 
oping separate and distinct fields. A re- 
cent survey of insurance trusts handled 
by national banks shows them to aver- 
age $50,000 each. The new insurance 
trusts established with trust companies 
in 1929 are reported to average $70,807. 
Standardized forms of income settlement 
requests are calculated to increase great- 
ly the volume of income settlements ap- 
plied for and by their simplicity will help 
the agent in underwriting his business 
this way. With the planned growth of 
income settlement, life insurance com- 
panies will fast become the executors 
of the American. people.” 


Health Services 


In discussing health services, Mr. Neu- 
endorffer said: 

“As to the periodical health services, 
it is to be remembered that the further- 
ance of their uses lies in the hands of 
the agents. Health officers tell us that 
in the way of public sanitation as much 
has been done as will be done and that 
any further progress along the lines of 
health improvement must be done by in- 
dividuals. The greatest likelihood of the 
individual acquiring the habit of having 
himself periodically examined lies in 
health service extended in connection 
with life insurance. 

“The benefits in the way of mortality 
savings, disability and lapse prevention 
and additional insurance accrue to the 
benefit of a policyholder, his family, the 
agent and the company. The full possi- 
bilities of health service have not as yet 
been realized and its further extension, 
possibly to disability claims and through 
other co-operative steps promoting re- 
covery, is not altogether unlikely. Cases 
are being scrutinized to that end. The 
formation of these health habits is one 
of the contributions of modern life in- 
surance to social progress.” 


Policy Loans 


In discussing policy loans, Secretary 
Neuendorffer made these comments: 

“With respect to policy loans, it is 
the policyholder’s habit to fund his debts 
in this way and it should be the office 
of the agent to draw his attention to the 
much better suited extension of premium 
provision which, by way of a temporary 
accommodation, will cover his temporary 
embarrassment and lead to the payment 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Eisendrath Sails; Head 
Of $5,000,000 Unit 


FAST GROWTH OF 5TH AV. OFFICE 








Former Minneapolis Man Has More 
Than Twenty Full Time Men for 
Guardian Life 





Julius Eisendrath, one of the McNa- 
mara Organization unit managers of the 
Guardian Life and manager of the office 
of the company at 245 Fifth avenue, 
New York, sailed for Europe on Wed- 
nesday of this week to visit his mother 
in Holland. : 

In the short time that Mr. Eisendrath 
has been in New York City he has made 
an unusual success for a new man. He 





JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 


opened the office from scratch and has 
built up a full time organization of be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five men. The 
office is now going at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 a year. From July 1, 1929, to July 1, 
1930, the Guardian Club year, Mr. Eisen- 
drath personally paid for $900,000. 

Mr. Eisendrath had been a Minneap- 
olis business man when he entered the 
life insurance business with the Penn 
Mutual in Minneapolis. Then he went 
with The Prudential where he became a 
million-dollar writer. He was also as- 
sistant Ordinary manager of that com- 
pany at Minneapolis. He came to New 
York to be associated with Mr. McNa- 
mara and his office specializes in busi- 
ness and .income insurance. 





E. M. McMAHON’S TALK 





Says Life Insurance Men Are Improving 
Their Technique in Discussing In- 


surance With Men of Affairs 


That the insurance agents of America 
are showing much better technique in 
talking with men of affairs was'a state- 
ment made by E, M. McMahon, second 
vice-president of the Chase National 
sank, addressing the Guardian Life con- 
vention last week. Bankers and indus- 
trialists are better educated to the needs 
of insurance, as it meets their situation, 
then ever before. There is still plenty 
of education necessary, however, and 
there is a responsibility on the part of 
general agents in selecting men of as 
high caliber as possible and in carefully 
training them. 





SHOW LASTED UNTIL 2:30 





Entertaining Theatrical Affair Wound 
Up Banquet of Guardian Life at Hotel 
New Yorker Last Week 

The banquet of the Guardian L'fe 
wound up with a musical show, called the 
11:14 O'Clock Revue,” written by Philip 
F. Broughton of the McNamara agency, 


New York, and having considerable ovt-. 


side theatrical talent. So interesting in 
fact was the show that it did not con- 
clude. until about 2:30 o’clock in the 
mornifig; and everybody remained and 
applauded. The show and banquet were 
at the New Yorker on Thursday night. 


President Heye Reviews 
Guardian’s History 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO FOUNDERS 





Tells Agents at Banquet of Early Events 
and Personalities; McNamara Or- 
ganization Gets President’s Cup 





One of the most interesting features 
of the Guardian Life’s convention in New 
York last week was the illuminative his- 
tory of the company’s seventy years’ ca- 
reer by President Carl Heye at the ban- 
quet Thursday night at the New Yorker 
Hotel to an attentative audience of 500, 
half of whom were the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Guardian’s field force. When 
the company was organized in 1860 it 
adopted as its leading principle “Safety 
of the assured.” Prominent business men 
and bankers were among the thirty mem- 
bers of the first board which included 
August Belmont, Louis Jay and Joseph 
Seligman. 

The company weathered the disastrous 
days of the Civil War and by the end 
of 1865 had almost $15,000,000 insurance 
in force. The company continued to 
grow throughout the reconstruction pe- 
riod with its perplexing problems. It 
also prospered through the financial pan- 
ic of 1873 when forty-seven companies, 
including twenty-seven organized in this 
state, failed. 

_ Mr. Heye described the various build- 
ings in which the company had its head- 
quarters in the early days. It acquired 
its first home office building in 1884. 
property at the corner of Nassau and 
Cedar streets. Its real estate investment 
policy has always been successful. At 
the present time its home office at 50 
Union Square is carried on the books 
at $1,647.000, but real estate men say 
the actual conservative value is not less 
than $2,500,000. 

Tribute to Early Leaders 


Mr. Heye discussed the personalities 
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of the company’s former presidents the 
first of whom was Hugo Wesendonck, 
who was the head of the company for 
thirty-eight years. He paid tribute to 
Max A. Wesendonck, his son, whom he 
described as “a gentleman of ability, 
character, culture and a high sense of 
justice.” Max A. Wesendonck resigned 
as vice-president in 1920, since which 
time he has continued to serve the com- 
pany as consulting director. 

Hugo Wesendonck was succeeded as 
president in January, 1908, by Cornelius 
Doremus, who had a background of thir- 
ty-eight years in the service of the com- 
pany and in later years took an impor- 
tant part in its financial affairs. It was 
Cornelius Doremus who started the com- 
pany in its policy of giving preference 
to carefully selected first mortgage in- 
vestments. He also took a vital interest 
in agency affairs. He guided the com- 
pany carefully through the crucial period 
following the Hughes investigation. 

In January, 1910, the company issued 
a number of attractive new policies and 
also inaugurated the new home office 
agency department, At Mr. Doremus 
request Mr. Heye, then vice-president, 
submitted a memorandum showing in 
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detail the functions of the home office 
agency department as they appeared to 
him necessary or desirable. “The next 
question was who should head such a 
department,” said Mr. Heye, and, after 
a considerable discussion, there was se- 
lected for the position a man whom many 
of you knew personally, esteemed and 
loved, our late friend, T. Louis Hansen, 
who, in a way, may be called the father 
of the company’s present agency or- 
ganization. The results of Mr. Han- 
sen’s splendid work are well known to 
you.” 
McNamara Wins Cup Again 

Mr. Doremus resigned on January 1, 
1915, and Hubert Cillis took his place. 
He had gone up from assistant actuary 
and Mr. Heye described him as a man 
of unusual intelligence, well-balanced, 
with a keen analytical mind as was evi- 
denced by his actuaria! ability. In ad- 
dition, for many years he headed the 
underwriting department. 

Among other subjects discussed by Mr. 
Heye during his talk were the former 
European business and the mutualization 
of the company. Before concluding he 
paid a fine tribute to John C. McNa- 
mara, Jr., who, he said, had contributed 
much to the company’s growth and stand- 
ing “and has stimulated the company’s 
entire organization through his vision 
and forward-looking plans in promoting 
the company’s business.” He then pre- 
sented Mr. McNamara with the Presi- 
dent’s Cup which the McNamara or- 
ganization won. It had also won the 
cup the year before. 





TALK SALESMANSHIP 





Speeches by Paul Alexander, Nelson F. 
Davis, Jr., Frank J. Mulligan and 
A. W. Fetter 
Paul Alexander of Brooklyn was the 
first speaker at the Guardian Life’s con- 
vention in New York on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week. He called attention to 
the fact that the Guardian has had only 
three presidents in its existence, and 
told how much easier it is to sell insur- 

anle now than in former vears. 

Nelson F. Davis, Jr., new educational 
director of the company, made his maiden 
speech in New York, scoring a good im- 
pression. His text was the use of knowl- 
edge when it is made available. 

A. W. Fetter, Greensboro, N. C., man- 
ager, said that agents should arrange 
definite times for business interviews and 
not discuss insurance at inopportune mo- 
ments. N. R. Smith, Jr.. Akron manager, 
urged agents to think up new ways of 
creating interest in life insurance. Above 
all, older agents should not be adamant 
about accepting new ideas. 

Frank J. Mulligan, McNamara agency, 
mixed humor and common sense in out- 
lining plans for selling insurance. 





NEW ARRIVAL AT THE PRICES 

Frank J. Price of the publicity divi- 
sion of The Prudential, and Mrs. Price 
are receiving congratulations on the birth 
of William Kenneth Price. The Prices 
have seven children. 


BACK FROM YELLOWSTONE 

David S. Dickenson, president of the 
Security Mutual Life, is back from Yel- 
lowstone Park where the agents of the 
company held a convention. 
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Repayment of Policy 
Loans Needed Service 


MAY BE TARGET FOR TWISTING 


President Van Dyke Addresses Conven- 
tion of Northwestern Mutual Agents 
at Home Office 








Securing the repayment of loans made 


against life insurance policies during the 


stock market collapse of last fall is one 
of the services that confronts agents, 
said President W. D. Van Dyke in ad- 
dressing the opening session of the con- 
vention of the Association of Agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at the 
home office this week. 

During the year 1929 as contrasted with 
the year 1928 the Northwestern policy 
loans showed an increase of over $24,- 
000,000 as compared with a normal annu- 
al increase of only about $8,000,000. 

“In respect to our policy loans,” said 
President Van Dyke, “an important duty 
demands recognition, and that is our ob- 
ligation to exercise every effort to per- 
suade the borrower to repay his policy 
loan as promptly as possible and there- 
by to restore his protection and re-estab- 
lish his estate. This is an obligation be- 
cause the policyholder, for his own good, 
should be made to appreciate that policy 
loans materially reduce the best secured 
protection of the insured himself and 
that of his dependents, and that, there- 
fore, policy loans should be the last to 
be resorted to as security and the first 
to be repaid. 

“Many thousands of loans upon our 
policies were unquestionably made to 
meet emergencies and when other sources 
of relief were unavailable, and, undoubt- 
edly were so made with the then present 
intention and determination on the part 
of the borrower to repay his loan in a 
relatively short time, but, as is quite hu- 
man, with passing time this good intent 
weakened, the determination to repay 
was overlooked, and action thereon be- 
came indefinitely postponed. 

“We must not neglect our duty to con- 
stantly and consistently urge and impress 
upon the borrower his duty to pay his 
policy loan, not some time, but at the 
earliest possible opportunity. If the pol- 
icyholder is at present unable to pay 
all of his loan at once, he may become 
interested in some partial payment plan 
which we may assist him in formulating 
and in working out. 

“If his loan is not promptly paid in 
whole or in part, and particularly if in- 
terest thereon is permitted to accumu- 
late, then it is certain that his policy 
will become an attractive target for the 
twister. If the borrower is obliged to 
change his insurance program, the North- 
western, rather than any other com- 
pany, as you know, can and will gladlv 
give him the best and most economical 
Service and it is its duty to do so.” 

Position on Disability 
Discussing disability insurance, Presi- 
dent Van Dyke said: “Another impor- 
tant event during the past year is the 
change made respecting the writing of 
disability annuities or disability income 
Provisions. The experience of many of 
our competitors in the field of disab'lity 
insurance has proven quite unsatisfac- 
tory not only to themselves, but also, on 
behalf of public interest, has awakened 
drastic action by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. The 
experience of many companies has dem- 
onstrated a Sross inadequacy of the dis- 
ability premiums for such additional risk, 
as is illustrated by the reported fact that 
one of the largest life insurance com- 
panies since 1927 has more than doubled 
Its disability premiums on male risks 
and quadrupled them on female risks. 


This disability experience has further re- . 


sulted in the establishment of standard 
uniform contract provisions whereby the 
— are materially reduced, which 

anges in practice became effective on 
July 1, 1930, 


“We at the home office appreciate the 


competition which, in many instances, 
our agency force has been obliged to 
meet in the past because of this feature 
of disability and we wish to express to 
you our gratitude and our hearty appre- 
ciation of your loyalty to and support 
of the company’s position. 

“We are happy to state that we are 
persuaded that the present status re- 
specting disability fully justifies the po- 
sition which our company has taken and 
which it continues to adhere. We are 
pleased that in respect to disability com- 
petition we are at the present time in 


a more favorable position than hereto- 
fore.” 





YALE MAN JOINS POMEROY 





C. A. Spring Getting First Experience in 
Insurance with N. Y. Firm; 
Prominent at College 


_ Chadbourne A. Spring, Yale graduate, 
is a newcomer in the insurance field hav- 
ing been selected from the senior class 
of that university last year by Reynolds 
Pomeroy & Co., Inc., of New York, for 
outside work on the auditing of policies 
which this brokerage firm makes its 
specialty. Although only a short time 
in the business Mr. Spring last week 
completed his first audit case by a cold 
canvass approach to a stranger in a 
restaurant. 

Young Mr. Spring was active in both 
athletics and university club work while 
attending Yale’s Sheffield Scientific 
School. He was on the varsity baseball 
squad, deacon of the University Church, 
secretary of the Byers Hall Cabinet and 
a member of Phi Sigma Kappa and 
Sachen. 





AGENT A SUICIDE 

Jerry King, sixty-three years old, spe- 
cial agent of the New York Life, asso- 
ciated with the company for thirty-three 
years in Louisville, Ky., committed sui- 
cide by jumping from the twelfth floor 
of a building in Lou'sville. He had been 
in poor health. 
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New Expense Rulings 
By N. Y. Department 


CHANGES IN 





SCHEDULE Q 





Letter From Acting Superintendent 
Behan Gives Rules Affecting 
Certain Policies 





First Deputy and Acting Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Thomas F. Behan of 


New York has sent to all authorized life 
companies a lengthy letter on the revi- 
sion of Schedule Q in the report of the 
committee on blanks of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The report of this committee, of which 
Commissioner Walter A. Robinson of 
Ohio is chairman, was presented at the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Commissioners Convention at Chi- 
cago last month. 

The letter sent out by Deputy Behan 
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contained rulings by the New York De- 
partment regarding the application of the 
first year expense limits of Section 97 
to certain policies. The rulings are as 
follows: 

In the case of a Decreasing Term to 
age sixty-five policy, it has been held 
that the $1 flat allowance per $1,000 of 
insurance mentioned in Subdivision (d) 
of the first year expense limit should 
apply to the average face amount of in- 
surance, determined by dividing the sum 
of the insurances for the various years 
by the term of the policy. It seems logi- 
cal and reasonable to compute the insur- 


ance on the average rather than on the 
initial face amount. 


In the case of the so-called Family 
Protection Policy under which insurance 
is furnished for life but w.th additional 
decreasing term protection during the 
first ten or twenty years, it has been 
held that the $1 flat allowance per $1,000 
of insurance should be applied against 
the average face of the policy obtained 
by treating the term of the contract as 
of a person’s expectancy. Thus for a 
Twenty Payment Life policy, carrying 
the above form of benefits, issued at 
age thirty-five (where the expectation of 
life according to the Amer:can Experi- 
ence Table is thirty-two years) the in- 
surance should be averaged for the 
thirty-two years and such average mul- 
tiplied by the $1 flat allowance. 

The law allows, as an expense mar- 
gin, 20% of the gross premium plus 35% 
of what such premiums would have been 
if said insurance had been issued on 
the Whole Life plan with level pre- 
miums payable during life consistent with 
the premiums to which the aforesaid 
20% applies. It has been held that for 
a Twenty Payment Life, Family Protec- 
tion policy, which is described above, 
that the policy on the “Whole Life Plan” 
should be equivalent in nature so that 
subdivision a(l1) of the first year ex- 
pense limit would permit the following. 


1. 20% of the regular gross premium 
on the Twenty Payment, Family 
Protection policy plus K 

2. 35% of the equivalent Whole Life, 
Family Protection policy, carrying 
the same benefits but with level 
premiums payable throughout life. 


In the case of the Decreasing Term to 
sixty-five policy, it has been held that 
the premium, which would have been 
charged. had such policy been issued on 
the Whole Life Plan with level premiums 
payable during life, should be for the 
average face amount and not for the 
initial face amount. 

In connection with the limitation in the 
law of a maximum 55% first year com- 
mission, the New York Department has 
construed the word “Commission” to 
cover all compensation for services 
other than supervision, for securing new 
business regardless of whether a com- 
pany may designate part of it by some 
other name than “commissions.” 
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H. G. Henderson Named 
As Assistant Manager 


WITH JOHNSON & HIGGINS FIRM 





Has Been Associated With Gerald A. 
Eubank, General Manager of Life 


Department, for Six Years 





After filling a number of positions dur- 
ing the past six years in close associa- 
tion with Gerald A. Eubank, general 
manager of the life department for John- 
son & Higgins, H. G. Henderson, for 
two years past office manager of that 
department in the New York office, has 
been made assistant manager in New 
York. Mr. Henderson has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Eubank for the past six 
years and is regarded as one of the best 





Underwood & Underwood 


H. G. HENDERSON 
versed men in the insurance district on 
brokerage business in that department. 
Mr. Henderson has been in the life 
insurance business only six years, that 
time being entirely in association with 
Mr. Eubank, and his knowledge of the 
business entirely under the tutelage of 
Mr. Eubank. Born and educated in Can- 
ada, Mr. Henderson first engaged in 
banking. When he was eighteen years 
old, in 1919, he moved to Detroit to be- 
come bookkeeper with the National Bank 
of Commerce. He was later manager of 
the clearing department, receiving teller, 


paying teller and discount clerk with 
that bank, becoming department head 
when only twenty-three years old. It 


was while there that he met Mr. Eubank 
as a customer and the latter became in- 
terested in his ability and _ possibilities 
as a life underwriter. In January, 1925, 
Mr. Henderson joined the Hart & Eu- 
bank agency of the Aetna Life in New 
York City, as counterman, later becom- 
ing ins'de brokerage assistant. In 1927, 
when that agency was dissolved, Mr. 
Henderson went with Mr. Eubank to op- 
erate independently for a few months, 
and later continued with him as his of- 
fice manager when the latter became 
general manager of the Johnson & Hig- 
gins life department in December, 1927. 
He has been in that capacity since, and 
now becomes its assistant manager. 


PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 





Newark Company Agency Department 
Announces New Assistant Superin- 
tendents in Eastern Districts 
A number of agency promotions were 
recently announced by The Prudential. 
The following staff members of Division 
E in Pennsylvania have been advanced 
to the position of assistant superintend- 
ent: Joseph F. Holtzhauser at Oil City, 
Meadville; Paul E, Hibben at Beaver 
Falls; William P. Ryan at Braddock, 
and George D. Batcheler at Altoona 

No. 1. 

Agents Amos L. Veid of Cincinnati No. 
1, Herman Eleyet of Dayton No. 1 and 
F. J. Herman of Buffalo district No. 4 
have been promoted to assistant super- 
intendents. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION RECORDS 


L. E. Rolfe of Lincoln, Neb., field man- 
ager for the H. O. Wilhelm agency of 
the Northwestern National, has complet- 
ed seven years of continuous weekly pro- 
duction. His record is exceeded only by 
two other Northwestern agents. W. O. 
Veth and M. E. Larson of the White & 
Odell agency of Minnesota. who have 
nine and eight years respectively. 





E. BLAKE FRANCIS DEAD 


F. Blake Francis, associate agent in 
Indianapolis of the Connecticut Mutual, 
and prior to that head of a large tobacco 
firm, died of heart disease a few days 
azo. 


“RATED” CASES EASIER 


Reserve Loan Life Points Out They 
Should Be Easier to Deliver Be- 
cause of That Fact 
A logical conclusion regarding rated 
up policies is that they should be easier 
to deliver than a standard case, says the 
Reserve Loan Life. The reason why a 
rated up policy should be easier to de- 
liver is because it is proof of the fact 
that the applicant needs the protection 
worse than the man who passes stand- 
ard. His days of putting it off have 
come to an end and regardless of the 
increase in premium, the policy would 
be undoubtedly rated up even higher 

later on, if issued at all. 








IRVING TRUST FOLDER 


The Irving Trust of New York has 
brought out an attractive folder entitled 
“What will a I'f2 insurance trust do for 
my family and for me?” which sets forth 
concisely the advantages of a life insur- 
ance trust. Copies of this folder may be 
obtained by life insurance producers by 
communicating with S. R. Hills. assistant 
vice-president, Trust Business Extension 
Department, Irving Trust Co., 233 Broad- 
way. 





“Don’t let the thermometer be your 


boss. The hotter the day the lower the 
prospect’s resistance !”—“Fidelity Field 
Man.” 








The Accident Season 
Is Here 


All through the field Connecticut General men 
are concentrating on accident insurance for a two 


fold purpose. 


To increase their income quickly 


and to accumulate a reservoir of first rate life in- 


surance prospects. 


By giving systematic attention to accident in- 
surance they build up both lines and assure their 


clients full protection. 


“Brokers’ Outline of Accident Insurance” on 


request. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 





SHOULD KNOW STATE LAWS 





Agents Should Familiarize Themselves 
With Their State’s Laws on Inher- 
itance and Estates 
Sound advice to the life agent on the 
subject of wills and inheritance is offered 
in the current “Fidelity Field Man.” 
This publication of the Fidelity Mutual 

says: 

“We do not recommend that life insur- 
ance agents undertake the writing of wills 
for policyholders or prospects. It is not 
only a technical matter outside of the 
province of the agent, but involves far- 
reaching consequences of great impor- 
tance. We do think, however, it should 
be the agent’s concern to see that his 
policyholder has had a will prepared by 
a competent attorney. In order to arouse 
interest in this important subject the 
agent should be in position to show the 
policyholder what will happen under the 
laws of his state if he fails to provide 
by will for the distribution of his estate. 

“There is another important aspect of 
the situation which exists in all cases 
where, in the absence of a will, life in- 
surance is payable to the estate. Here 
again the result of the policyholder dy- 
ing intestate may cause a distribution of 
his insurance at complete variance with 
what he would have wished.” 





EQUITABLE HAS 8% GAIN 





Society’s Paid-for Business Increase in 
Half Year; Assets Show Gain of 
More Than $51,000,000 
The assets of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society on June 30 were $1,230,- 
442,000, an increase for the first six 

months of the year of $51,051,000. 

The new ordinary insurance issued and 
paid for during the first half of the 
year showed an increase of 8% over 
1929. Payments to policyholders for the 
six months’ period totaled $87,490,680. 
New investments made by the Society for 
same period totaled $67,373,565. 





Salesman earn more than 


; “traveling 
men.”—Conmutopics. 





Act As Executors 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of the premium within the policy year 
instead of the creation of a loan debt 
on which interest runs continuously and 
which may only be repaid by being de- 
ducted in many cases from the death 
claim. 

“The danger of insurance shrinkage 
both by way of death claims and cash 
surrender values, has assumed large pro- 
portions when policy loans, as in 1929, 
increased 100% over the policy loans in 
1928. The great help that the fieldmen 
can render can be before the policy be- 
comes a lapse through getting in contact 
with the policyholder during his days of 
grace, and cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The definite report on the case 
when it actually has lapsed through no 
fault of the agent by way of omission is 
not to be overlooked. The more detailed 
this report the better. Then again, prompt 
return of any changes of address and 
ascertaining the new addresses of pol- 
icyholders where mail has been returned 
as undeliverable by the postal authorities 
is a potent means of keeping business in 
force.” 
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C. S. Richardson Joins 
J. P. Graham Agency 


IS IN CHARGE OF BROKERAGE 





Successful Aetna Life Producer Back in 
N. Y. Again After Experience in 
Boston and on Coast 





Carleton S. Richardson, who has suc- 
cessfully represented the Aetna Life in 
a number of capacities since he came into 
the organization in 1925, has joined the 
J. P. Graham agency in New York City 
as assistant general agent in charge of 
brokerage business. This is an impor- 
tant appointment for the Graham agency 
and is an indication that the office will 
make an aggressive bid for brokerage 
business. i 

For the past six months Mr. Richard- 





CARLETON 5S. RICHARDSON 


son has been assistant general agent in 
the H. K. Schoch agency of Boston, hav- 
ing had charge of a unit which paid for 
$400,000 of new business in that period 
of time. When the recent general agen- 
cy changes made by the Aetna Life home 
ofice involved the transfer of Mr. 
Schoch to Detroit, Mr. Richardson wel- 
ccmed the opportunity to return to New 
York after an absence of several years. 
His first experience as a life insurance 
producer had been with the old Hart 
& Eubank office so that he has many 
friends in the metropolitan district. 
Was Aviator During War 


After his graduation from Colby Col- 
lege in 1917 Mr. Richardson went di- 
rectly into the Naval Reserve, winning 
the rank of ensign in the United States 
Naval Air Service. Not only did he do 
considerable flying but was sent to naval 
air stations throughout the country te 
instruct in aerial gunnery. At the close 
of the war he joined the import division 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. at Chicago; 
then he entered ihe jewelry business in 
New York but it was not long before 
he found a place for himself in the Hart 
& Eubank organization, spending a year 
as a producer and then getting into the 
supervisory end of the agency. 

It was after a course of special study 

at the Rockwell School of Life Insurance 
at Akron, O., and later at the Aetna 
Life home office, that Mr. Richardson 
was selected by the company to be its 
Superintendent of the Pacific Coast re- 
gional division. His task was to keep 
the home office officials accurately ac- 
quainted with the conditions and prob- 
lems of the field and to convey to pro- 
ducers in that field new sales ideas and 
new methods. He handled his Pacific 
Coast assignment with credit to himself 
until January, 1930, when he was trans- 
ferred to Boston as assistant general 
agent to.Mr. Schoch. 
., Mr. Richardson is a member of a fam- 
ily that has been actively engaged in the 
Insurance business through three gene- 
rations, 


NO DUFFIELD STATEMENT 





Will Not Comment on Suggestion That 
He Run For Senator Against 
Dwight W. Morrow 
Asked if he desired to comment upon 
the suggestion of State Senator Frank 
D. Abell of New Jersey that he be a 
Republican candidate for United States 
senator to run independently against 
Dwight W. Morrow, President Duffield 
of The Prudential said: “While I appre- 
ciate the attitude of Senator Abell in 
favoring me I do not feel that the situa- 
tion calls for me to make a statement 

at this time.” 





35 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 


John F. Mahez, special inspector in 
Chicago for The Prudential, will soon 
enter Class “G” of the company’s “Old 
Guard,” indicating the completion of thir- 
ty-five years’ service with The Pruden- 
tial. He began his services as an agent 
in Chicago No. 1 district on August 7, 
1895, was promoted to an assistant su- 
perintendent in the same district and 
was later transferred in this capacity to 
Wheeling, W. Va. He returned to Chi- 
cago in 1901, was promoted to be an 
inspector in 1907, and served in that ca- 
nacity until 1922, when he was made spe- 
cial inspector. 








To ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


will be! 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














MAKES AUSPICIOUS START 


Agent August Franke of The Pruden- 
tial, who joined the company’s Chicago 
No. 4 district January 6, 1930, is not 
only the leader in ordinary production 
of his division but ranks No. 17 in the 
company. 





SYMPATHY FOR POMEROY 


Reynolds Pomeroy, head of an uptown 
brokerage firm, is receiving the sympa- 
thy of his insurance friends this week 
in the recent death of his wife, who had 
been ill for a long time. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL GAINS 

Fidelity Mutual Life reports June, 1930, 
as the greatest month in received busi- 
ness in the history of the company, rep- 
resenting a gain over last June of 43%. 
June was also the company’s second 
largest month in issued business, and the 
second largest June in new paid busi- 
ness. 





ON COLLEGE BOARD 


O. F. Gillion of the Lincoln National 
Life, Berne, Ind., holder of the consecu- 
tive weekly production record in life in- 
surance, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of Bluffton College. 
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now on I’m going to use my surplus funds to build up my security 


holdings.” 


In many cases clients make this statement because they are 








value of his estate. 


Under this Trust the Company will handle the payment of pre- 
miums, thus insuring him against the lapse of his insurance policies, 


Why not try this ? 


“But I already carry adequate insurance,” says your client. “From 


unaware of the possibilities of Life Insurance Trusts. 


In such cases why not suggest to your client the creation of an 
Irving Funded Life Insurance Trust? 


This Trust will enable him to pay premiums on additional insur- 


ance out of the income from his investments and so increase the total 


and will invest dividends as he directs. 


He will appreciate your suggestion. 


The Irving Trust Business Extension Department 
will be glad to cooperate with life insurance under- 
writers on any problems of mutual interest. Room 
520, W volworth Building, Phone W hitehall6800 


IRVING TRUST COM PANY 
New York, 
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How to Meet Problems 
Of Average Man Shown 


BUILDING UP SOUND PROGRAM 


T. W. Callihan, John Hancock Mutual, 
Gives Fundamentals Requiring First 
Consideration 








Speaking recently in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Tressler W. Callihan, manager of 
agencies of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, used “Mr. Average Man” as a 
basis of his discussion under the sub- 
ject “A Complete Life Insurance Pro- 
gram.” Some of the first things to con- 
sider in presenting a life insurance pro- 
gram are the responsibilities and needs 
of the average individual, he said. 

yd | am not going to discuss the big 
case,” continued Mr. Callihan, “I am 
going to stay away from that entirely. 
It will be my purpose rather to deal 
with averages and not with men who 
can buy $200,000, $300,000 or $1,000,000. 
I am going to talk about the man who 
can buy $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 and pos- 
sibly $25,000. It is my belief that if 
you take care of the $5,000, $10,000 and 
$15,000 cases the big cases as they come 
along will take care of themselves.” 

There are five definite things a man 
must do to be a success financially, said 
Mr. Callihan. He must make enough 
money to meet current expenses. He 
must save enough money to build an es- 
tate, the income of which will take the 
place of his earning power if the earn- 
ing power happens to be cut off pre- 
maturely along the line. He must save 
enough money to build an estate to take 
the place of earning power at 65 when 
that earning power is cut off. 

In order to carry through a program 
of this kind, continued Mr. Callihan, the 
man must adopt in the beginning a con- 
structive thrift program. First, maxi- 
mum earnings. An individual to be real- 
ly thrifty must be making all the money 
that his ability will permit him to make 
in his chosen profession. Second, wise 
buying of essentials—things that he 
needs. Third, careful spending for non- 
essentials and pleasures. Some people 
think they are buying when in reality 
they are spending. A man is buying 
only when he is buying the things that 
are needed to maintain himself and his 
family. He is spending when he-is buy- 
ing non-essential things. 

Some of the Fundamentals 


Experience has taught a number of 
people that it is quite difficult to get 
rich quick—to build the kind of an es- 
tate desired in a speculative way. A 
man must select his investments care- 
fully. 

“How will I know that I am wisely 
investing my money?” the speaker ask- 
ed. “What will determine whether or 
not I am making a wise investment? 
These questions can be answered by ask- 
ing, first: How available is the thing 
I am going to put my savings into? Can 
I build an estate of sufficient size with 
the money I can save to project my 
earning power for any length of time 
into the future? 

“The second thing is its safety. How 
safe is the investment? Is it some- 
thing that depends upon the ability of 
one particular man, or two particular 
men, or upon the marketability of a 
certain production, or is it something 





that is controlled by state government, 
etc., which investments are diversified 
enough to guarantee that I will have 
something that is as nearly safe as pos- 
sible? And the third is, what kind 
of an income will I get from this in- 
vestment? Will the income be consist- 
ent with safety? I like to think of in- 
come and safety from investment as a 
teeter-board, If I put income and safety 
on opposite ends of the board when 
safety is high, income is low; when the 
income is high, safety is low. 

“The next thing I must. consider is 
can I control that investment. Can I 
control it after my death if I want to? 
Then, what will be the cost of making 
the investment? How about taxes, rent, 
up-keep, etc.? If I move from one 
place or state to another, can I move 
my investment and not suffer a loss? 

“What is this wise investment? It is 
life insurance. A man can create a larg- 
er immediate estate for the amount of 
money he invests in life insurance than 
he can in any other way, shape or form 
for the same amount of money. From 
the standpoint of safety, if a man pur- 
chases $5,000 of life insurance the re- 
serves on that policy are just as strong 
as the company. If the company has 
1,000 or 1,500 investments, the purchaser 
has the right to assume that his money 
is split up in just that many investments. 
The investments are insured the same 
as his life is insured. 

“Can he control it? He can choose 
a settlement option to suit his own needs, 
his family’s needs, which no law has 
yet been able to break. To build an 
ideal program for the average man there 
is just one easy way to do it, that ts 
through life insurance. 

“The life insurance salesman who is 
making a sucess is the man who is 
catering to the average man. It is a 
simpler proposition to build a program 
for the average man than for the big 
man. You do not have to think so much 
about inheritance taxes, trust funds, etc., 
that come into the big life insurance pro- 
gram. 

“You are human and so is the other 
fellow, and if you can put yourself into 
his place and say: 

“Now, knowing what I know about 
you and life insurance. I will tell you 
how I can help you out, and build you 
a program. $5,000 means $50 a month to 
somebody for ten years. $10,000 means 
$100 a month for ten years. It de- 
pends entirely upon how clearly you are 
able to bring before a man his needs 
and show him how he can save enough 
money to invest in the type of security 


which will immediately guarantee that 
type of income to his family if he dies; 
to himself if he is disabled, and to him- 
self and his wife when he comes to the 
retirement fund period.” 





HELD RE-UNION 


Dallas, Coburn, Piper and Sykes Were 
Once With Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Milwaukee 
At the recent convention in Colorado 
Springs of the medical section of the 
American Life Convention there was a 
re-union of four insurance men who at 
one time had been associated in the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, although all 
doing different lines of work, and all of 
whom left that company about the same 
time. These men were William H. Dal- 
las, assistant vice-president Aetna Life; 
Arthur Coburn, vice-president North 
American Reassurance; Dr. Charles B. 
Piper, medical director Guardian Life; 
and Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical di- 
rector Connecticut General. It was their 
first re-union since leaving the North- 
western Mutual and they had an inter- 

esting chat-fest. 








MUTUAL TRUST FIELD DAY 





Connecticut Representatives of Chicago 
Company Gather at Lake Quonni- 
paug; Manager Ehn Presents Awards 
Mutual Trust Life representatives of 

Connecticut held their annual field day 
last Thursday at Lake Quonnipaug, 
North Guilford, Conn. During luncheon, 
John H. Ehn, state manager for the 
company, told of the company’s prog- 
ress during 1930 and presented awards to 
leading agents. George A. Ackerbloom 
and Frank Leary, both of Naugatuck, 
won awards of $25 for writing twenty- 
five applications in June. 

Following the luncheon a baseball game 
was played between the Bridgeport and 
Hartford agencies, and in the evening a 
dinner was held at which Mr. Ehn was 
toastmaster. Walter F. Bennett of 
Bridgeport, the principal speaker, empha- 
sized the spirit of co-operation which 
exists between the company and _ its 
agents. 





GET SALT LAKE CITY AGENCY 
W. P. Boyer and Hazen Exeter have 
taken over the agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Salt Lake City. Elmer 
A. Ricker, former general agent there, 
has resigned on account of ill health. 
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TAKES OVER SPANDAU LIFE 

The “Deutsche Herold” (German Her- 
ald) is taking over the Spandau Life 
with all assets and liabilities. The 
Spandau Life has. dissolved its connec- 
tion with the Landwirtschafts und Han- 
delsbank (Agricultural and Commercial 
Bank) by disposing of its holdings. 





20 YFARS FROM NOW ~ ~ 


think ahead for yourself -- 
as well as for your policyholders. 


LINK WIP \NINTH HIE 
FASTEST (GIROWING 
CDMIPANY NiD\W! 


TAIIE ADVANTAGIE 
DF ITS AGENCY. 
OPENINGS 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


WIN \Wiltrix 
TIHIE 
LINCDILN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 

















FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 


Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 




















Mention The 
Eastern Under- 
writer when 
writing for a 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 








to Age 65 next birthday. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
| potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 

THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 





Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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To Publish Index of 
British Securities 

KNOWN AS ACTUARIES’ INDEX 

Monthly and Weekly Bulletins of Se- 


curities to Be Issued by British 
Societies 
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731 Head Office Powers 
For Sun In London, Eng. 


WHY COMPANY MADE DECISION 











Staff of 300 Members, Supervising 25 
Branches; All Representatives 
Specially Trained 








As the result of a renort by a special 
committee of the British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries ap- 
pointed to study the matter, it has been 
decided to compile and publish regularly 
an investment index to be known as 
“The Actuaries’ Index.” This index will 
be published monthly for the fixed in- 
terest securities and weekly for the or- 
dinary shares. 

The objects of the index are stated as 
follows: 3, 

(1) To present a continuous historical 
record of movements in prices and yields 
both of fixed interest securities and of 
ordinary shares in different industries 
and groups of industries; (2) to facilitate 
the study of changes in the business 
cycle and so to aid forecasting of the fu- 
ture trend; (3) to trace the progress of 
particular industries, as reflected in se- 
curity prices and in the comparison of 
one industry with another and with the [FY 
whole; and (4) to enable comparison to | 
be made between actual investment hold- ig 
ings and the index over a period of time. |i 

An index of price and the average |) 


The Sun Life announces that it has 
vested its London office with the status, 
responsibilities and administrative pow- 
ers of a head office. In the statement 
the company says: 

“This significant decision has been 
taken in the interests of policyholders 
present and to be. It is an indication 
of the magnitude of the company’s op- 
erations in Great Britain. It is also an 
expression of the company’s confidence 
in a still more rapid extension of its 
business here, and of the company’s de- 
termination to strengthen in every pos- 
sible way its service to the public. 

“The London Administrative Office 
has a complete Head Office organization, 
consisting of a general manager, a resi- 
dent secretary, a resident actuary, a 
chief agency official and a staff of nearly 

members. All policy contracts ar- 
ranged in the British Isles and all trans- 
actions in connection therewith will be 
completed and settled in. London, with- 
out the delay of submission to the Head 
Office at Montreal. 
“The London administrative office su- 
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: pervises twenty-five fully equipped 
yield will be circulated for each of the | branches throughout the Kingdom, with 
33 groups in the following table indi- | | over 700 qualified representatives. All 
cated by an asterisk (the number of se- | fi] representatives pass through an intensive 
curities taken as at December 31, 1928, Kd Bi} course of training at the Sun Life of 
is shown in brackets against each in- | (| Canada’s own training schools. Life in- 
dex) : Fy i; surance being a highly specialized busi- 
Deben- Prefer- Ordi- RY My ness, such training is considered indis- 
niiist Jieiideess. a0 eee rs —— in ~ a tyr of the public. 
ae eooe eves 4 ‘ : ’ 
osm were SJ 8 ast year the Sun Life of Canada’s 
cous Copmenens. . (5) ait .' ¢ a — in Great Britain and the 
Companies ....... achat as : Fy Ke rish Free State amounted to £10,250,000, 
a _ oS tae Seite (22) 1K an increase of 40% over the figures for 
ee vleure ean) "an “a6. |B Py} 1928. Under the new conditions and 
telagsas R % é : Pb 
Industries Companies = tS with such largely increased facilities for 
(Productive)— . e Kj service to the public, it is safe to proph- 
ee ee ae “3 5 | esy that the future progress of the com- 
Conte boi oe ae faci *(6) | | pany in this country will greatly surpass 
= Electric Light and #8) Hy - anything before accomplished.” 
WOE dasweliccs eeee weare >, 
GON Seinaanast wad sc eeee elves *(3) <i ts 
Iron and Steel... anne *(6) | S INCREASES NON-MEDICAL 
Ss BE ROE RE ae mae wacee *(6 by ng - 
Total Productive.. *(15 *(27) *(37) | s 
% Industrial ‘Companies sa . KY s er Loan Life Raises Limits to 
(Distributive) — AY 6 2,500; Applies to Most Policy 
Be Electric Supplies... .... ceee *(6) 5) ee F 
1- Home Railways... .... cece *(6) Dy ‘ orms 
1 Shipping’ ....0.s2. cess ree *(4) RY » The Reserve Loan Life of Indianapo- 
“ Stores & Catering *(12) oh Ss lis has i d-it dical limit t 
a cents sisi = RS i increased ‘its non-medical limit to 
Total CBlcteibative) *i2)-*(20) «(39 Ki $ —— This new ruling -_— mae effect 
cal Industrial Companies KX ‘e uSiness written in Iowa, Oklahoma nor 
Ofiscellaneous)— 8 m| Nebraska. The statutory requirements 
reweries and Dis- ad — e - ml respecting non-medical insurance in 
TUNEPIER ccisns oaks seule (12) Dy é “ : 
thers “piece sas oy (44) 1 N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF | Iowa and A poe ao will not noe 
otal Miscellane- BS ; “ae - |i writing of policies in excess o : 
none es *(4)*(30), #56) 1 DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building 1S | — a examination. ee 
I, ‘é x! : ‘ 4 the limit will remain at $2,000 in these 
Ta stilton, the Jd. ollreiig tor ve primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em-|B} two states on” 700? im the 
mae pan he ded ache ree spinen Boe = ‘. ; : The state of Nebraska does not permit 
demption) will be circulated monthly for J] ployees enjoy the maximum of good air, |B) ye eitng of non-medical jnourance 
cach AF tak Geli ies: Austra- (gj| Sunlight and quiet possible in the intense life of Man- |) Under the new non-medical ruling, in- 
each of the following countries: Austra RY pa ei surance will be considered on all policy 
he 1a, Canada, India, New Zealand, South |g) hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con-| | forms with the exception of the follow- 
a Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, BY x . i P > |e ing forms: 
: Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- || venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s|§) ~ Grdinary life special, 20-payment life, 
— many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Dy work ‘@ term, juvenile, ordinary and 20-payment 
a Norway, Rumania and Sweden. FY ° | joint life, subject to the rules now in 
n- RY B pry governing the writing of that class 
>, ti of business. 
i SALES SHOW 3% GAIN KA ST bs The company reserves the right to re- 
a nap Bureau Sees Definite x 5 po set a eae ene REOn am Se Fara 
‘igns of Return to Normal in % s : 
Six Months’ Business Dy 4 
Life insurance sales gained 3% in the |B ° @ WOULD REINSURE COS. 
ir six ore of the year according {5 New York Life Insurance Company i) The American Savings Life Insurance 
to the compilation of the Life Insurance | -| Co., 700 Board of Trade building, Kan- 
‘ Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. Only x MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y: : sas City, Mo., has submitted to the Mis- 
two a S ep six re below - 9 = S — se department = Jefferson 
new business of the corresponding months e ° . ° ° ¢ ity, Mo., joint petitions asking permis- 
The Sales Research Bureau sees a OF Darwin P. Kingsley, President kK} sion for that company to reinsure the 
gradual but definite return to normal. | i | business of the Sedalia Life of Sedalia, 
Life insurance is one of the few busi- a MS Mo., and the Home State Savings Life 
nesses that can show a gain over last | Bi| Insurance Co. of Springfield, Ill, Joseph 
year. e, S| 3B. Thompson, superintendent of‘ insur- 
kj} ance, will conduct public hearings on the 
_ The San Francisco Life Insurance Co. | m| proposed reinsurance agreements at the 
bs oe organized with A. Silvers as | mi American Savings Life Insurance Co.’s 
— president. _ 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


There is a tenden- 


Chance cy among life under- 
Meeting writers to confine 
Profitable their efforts to men 


of established finan- 
cial standing. Such men are probably 
the best immediate prospects, but there 
are young men all around us who will 
work and prosper and become the suc- 
cessful men of tomorrow, says the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa in the company pa- 
per, “The Equoiwa,” in telling of the 
following incident. 

“A short time before he entered the life 
insurance business C. F. Montague, 
agent at St. Louis, served on a jury with 
a young man named William J. Spring- 
ett, Jr. A friendship was established and 
Mr. Montague later called at his friend’s 
place of business in the role of an Equi- 
table of Iowa representative. At that 
time Mr. Springett was just starting out 
in the typesetting business in partner- 
ship with a young man named Harry 
Winsby. They had an office on the top 
floor of a loft building and their finances 
were such that neither could consider 
the purchase of life insurance. 

“Mr. Montague kept dropping in to see 
them, however, and in May, 1925, se- 
cured the application of each partner for 
$2,500. May, 1930, finds these same part- 
ners with as complete a typesetting plant 
as can be found in the middle-west, and 
it is very gratifying to note that Mr. 
Montague has placed more than $80,000 
upon their lives in our company. These 
men are both satisfied Equitable of Iowa 
policyholders, they are loyal clients who 
have referred their friends and associ- 
ates to Mr. Montague, and they will no 
doubt avail themselves still further of 
the benefits to be secured through life 
insurance as the years go by.” 

oe 
“Be present when 


Be Present the applicant is sche- 


At Prospect’s duled to have his 
Examination medical examina- 
tion!” says Walter 


W. Sherlock of New York in an article 
in the Union Central Life’s agency pa- 
per, “The Agency Bulletin.” He goes 
on to say: “Every Life Insurance case 
is a problem unto itself, affected by the 
personality of prospect and agent and 
the circumstances surrounding the par- 
ticular situation, but this one rule I have 
followed religiously for more than six 
years and I find it has helped me con- 
siderably. There are plenty of reasons 
for this and here are a few of them. 
“With the present day demand on 
time, there are many occasions when the 
examiner may be delayed in arriving at 
the applicant’s office, or the applicant 
may not be there on the examiner’s ar- 
rival. Either situation very likely could 
ruin a case unless diplomatically han- 
dled. The agent who is on the scene a 
fw minutes ahead of time can arrange 
to locate the applicant, should he be out 
of his office. On the other hand, should 
the prospect be kept in waiting for the 
examiner, keeping him interested in con- 
versation will help to prevent his notic- 
ing the examiner’s tardiness. 
“There are a number of instances in 
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which the agent can give the examiner 
the salient points of the case, which he 
otherwise would not get. There are also 
cases that the doctor can save for the 
agent. Often an applicant will, if he is 
at all uncertain about the company, ask 
the examiner pertinent questions, and in 
this instance a few words of approval 
from an apparently disinterested party 
will confirm the agent’s previous recom- 
mendations and definitely end any un- 
certainty on the applicant’s part. 

“When closing a case, I rarely get an 
applicant signed. I wait until the ex- 
amination is completed, walk to the door 
with the examiner and get his opinion 
on the case. I then return to my pros- 
pect and smiling remark that he passed 
an excellent examination, assuming, of 
course, that the urinalysis is normal. 
This news usually places him in a happy 
frame of mind. He will then comply 
with any request I make and invariably 
a check is forthcoming on signing the 
Application. 

“Last, but not least, in the event an 
examination appointment is made for the 
day following my interview, the prospect 
will most certainly come to his office 
that day with numerous questions and 
objections in his mind. This may be 
brought about through a discussion with 
his wife, or some other member of the 
family. 

“This advice is usually detrimental to 
the agent’s interest and should the ex- 
amination appointment be neglected, the 
next thing you learn is either your man 
did not keep the appointment, or refused 
to be examined. When you are on the 
job, these questions and objections can 
be eliminated from the prospect’s mind.” 
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The Boston “Travel- 
er” recently publish- 
ed the following edi- 
torial: 

“During the past 
year 111,800 persons who took out life 
insurance in this country died before the 
year was up. Their heirs collected 

800,000. 

“These 111,800 were in such good 
health that the insurance companies were 
glad to accept them as risks. Within a 
year every one of them was dead. Most 
of them died in accidents or from pneu- 
monia or so-called ‘heart disease.’ 

“A man in New Jersey purchased a 
$25,000 policy with double-indemnity fea- 
ture. Exactly six months and twelve 
days later he was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. His heirs collected $50,- 
000. Another man took out a $5,000 pol- 
icy. His wife felt it was too much of a 
burden. Within nine months he was 
dead. The widow said, ‘I realize that his 
foresight was keener than mine.’ 

“On the other side of the picture we 
see more than 25,000 persons who per- 
mitted their policies to lapse and their 
heirs to lose about $20,000,000 during 
1929 alone. 

“We are not trying to sell you insur- 
ance. There are men doing that quite 
actively. We do wish to pass on to you 
a few facts on a very important subject 
that comes in the news.” 


Some Items 
From the 
Daily News 


DISABILITY SUIT 

Through a clerical error the Metropol- 
itan Life made an over-payment under 
a disability clause and in a suit the 
Michigan Supreme Court held that the 
payment for a period greater than that 
provided in the policy did not waive the 
restrictions in the contract. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
en adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the la-est. 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutua Lire INsuRANcE Company OF New YoRK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 
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A. F. Gillis Succeeds 
Paret in Northern N. J. 


TAKES EFFECT ON AUGUST 1 





Will Have Charge of Five Counties; 
Headquarters to Be Continued 
in Newark 





Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Alexander Francis Gil- 
lis as general agent for northern New 
Jersey, succeeding Louis F. Paret, who 
has had charge of that territory for 
more than thirteen years for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, the appointment be- 
coming effective on August 1. 


Mr. Gillis has been associated with 
the agency for more than eight years 
and since last October has been man- 
ager of the northern New Jersey terri- 
tory of the Paret agency. Since his 
connection with the agency he has paid 
for more than $3,000,000 and he has held 
in that time first, second, third and 
fourth position in the agency every year 
but one, and he holds five agency rec- 
ords. He has been a consecutive Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Club member. 

The change has been made due to the 
expansion of the business in the north- 
ern New Jersey territory and as Mr. 
Paret had the entire state it was deemed 
advisable to relieve him of. certain re- 
sponsibilities of the state. Mr. Paret 
will continue in the south New Jersey 
territory and Philadelphia. while central 
New Jersey will be turned over to Bert 
Stowell. with headquarters in New 
Brunswick, according to the present 
plans of the company. 

Mr. Gillis, who is one of the best- 
known life underwriters’ in northern 
New Jersey, was born in Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. Previous to his entering 
the life insurance business he was with 
several coal and iron firms and during 
the war was connected with the du Pont 
Co. at Hopewell, Va. After the war he 
was attracted to the life insurance field 
and became connected with the Paret 
Agency in Newark. 

The territory which Mr. Gillis’ office 
will cover includes Essex, Hudson, Union, 
Bergen and Passaic counties and in each 
Mr. Gillis will appoint agencies. He is a 
member of a number of prominent or- 
ganizations. He is married, has two 
children and resides in Arlington, N. J. 





DEDICATE BUILDING 





New Home of Continental Life Is 23 
Stories Tall; Judge Elliott 
Chief Speaker 


The Continental Life’s new twenty- 
three story home office building in St. 
Louis was formally dedicated July 1, 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention, 
being the principal speaker. The re- 
sponse was made by Judge Albert D. 
Nortoni, general counsel of the company. 
Sixty agents took part in the dedication. 

The new, building fronts 100 feet on 
Olive street and has a depth of 150 feet. 
It has garage space for fifty automo- 
biles in the basement. The building cost 
$2,000,000. 


AIM FOR 1,000 MARK 

Latest reports from the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters indicate 
that the present paid membership is 913, 
the number being exceeded only by the 
New York City Association. The mem- 
bership includes 242 representatives from 
one agency, the Edward A. Woods agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society. The Pitts- 
burgh body is aiming to reach the 1,000 
mark to report at the Toronton conven- 
tion in September. 





HOME LIFE’S NEXT CONVENTION 

Announcement was made at the Home 
Life convention recently at Quebec that 
the next convention of the company’s 
Président’s Club will be held'in January, 
1932, at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Miami, 
Florida. 





CULT LEADERS FACE TRIAL 





Leaders of Ancient Order of Temple 
Builders, Detroit Cult, Offered Illegiti- 
mate Insurance Plan 
The three ringleaders of the Ancient 
Order of Temple Builders, an Oriental 
cult which has been operating in Detroit, 
were bound over to the September term 
of Wayne county circuit court to face 
trial after a hearing held last week be- 
fore Judge Cotter in recorder’s court. 
Robert Morse of the agency licensing 
division of the insurance department was 

one of the state’s main witnesses. 

The cult’s leaders were said to have 
entered into an insurance plan which be- 
cause of its unauthorized character re- 
sulted in issuance of warrants for five 
persons. William Estep, or Epstein, who 
is considered the real organizer of the 
mystic order, and his wife, Dora L. Fil- 
linger, who was secretary of the cult, 
have not been apprehended but it is be- 
lieved that they will be taken into cus- 
tody shortly. The “Rev.” Bascom Max- 
well, said to be a brother-in-law of Estep, 
Florence E. Socall and Walter H. Crafts 
were located in Detroit by the authori- 
ties, however, and were taken into court 
for examination. Testimony against them 
was offered not only by Mr. Morse but 





by several “students” who had paid $200 
each for courses in the ancient mysteries 
of Egypt and other benefits promised, 
including a $500 life insurance policy 
written in an unlicensed company and 
under a contract of the weirdest possible 
character providing even that the insured 
might not have recourse to the courts 
in enforcing its provisions. 





PITTSBURGH ASS’N CHANGES 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency of the Equitable 
Society in Pittsburgh, and F. W. Ries, 
Jr., manager for the Canada Life, were 
recently elected to the board of directors 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Woods fills the place 
vacated by William M. Duff, who asked 
to be excused from membership, and Mr. 
Ries, the vacancy left by the election of 
Robert N. Waddell to the vice-presidency 
of the Pittsburgh organization. 





COL. POWELL GOES TO ENGLAND 


Col. Henry J. Powell, Kentucky, south- 
ern Indiana and southern Ohio general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, sailed Wednesday for England 
where he will spend the summer. 
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More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. 


Missour!I STATE LIFE 
The Progressive Company 


The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Department 
Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful cooperation 
of the most practical character. 
value of Agents—it is fully aware of their problems, and 
seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship and sym- 
pathetic understanding between its Home Office and Field © 
forces with a view of rendering service that will make it 
easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 
“faction to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 
of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 
ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 
being “The Progressive Company.” 


The Company knows the 
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Huebner’s All-Day Talk Here 


(Continued from Page 1) 


them agents, although there were some 
office people present from the various 
Massachusetts Mutual agencies. The 
Eastern Underwriter reporter noted that 
the audience followed the speaker with 
rapt attention, many being equipped 
for taking notes. 


Dr. Huebner concluded his morning 
talk at 12.15 and it was resumed at 2 
o'clock. There was a recess at 3 o'clock. 


’ Not Difficult to Make All Day Talk 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
he did not find it difficult to make all 
day speeches; and if he trained in any 
way for them, Dr. Huebner seemed sur- 
prised by the query. 

“T am only talking four or five hours 
a day to the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
people,” he said, “and it is not an every 
day proposition. At the Wharton School 
I have talked as much as ten hours a 
day to students.” 

Joseph C. Behan was with Dr. Hueb- 
ner at Springfield and he spent the day 
in Mr. Fell’s office here listening to the 
educator. 

“IT never saw more interested crowds 
listen to any speaker,” said Mr. Behan. 
“Dr. Huebner’s talks are not only easy 
for him to make—he never seems ex- 
hausted—but in addition to presenting 
insurance in a way that almost enobles 
the work of the underwriter he presents 
insurance in a way that appeals to busi- 
ness men and financiers, and those who 
hear him can leave the meeting better 
equipped to discuss the needs of clients 
of that type. But his insurance argu- 
ments are fundamental, and can be ap- 
plied to all prospects.” 


The Itinerary 


In his tour of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual agencies many agents throughout a 
territory attend. The first meeting was 
held in Detroit, John W. Yates, general 
agent, June 19. That was followed by 
the Bokum & Dingle meeting in Chi- 
cago; Peoria, Rueling & Williamson; 
Cincinnati, Laurence Witten; Atlanta 
(Southern agencies) Harry Davis; 
Greensboro, N. C., Foust & Haley; 
Washington, D. C., John F. Creeman; 
Baltimore, R. U. Darby; Philadelphia, J. 
M. Darby; Wilkes-Barre, William E. 
Dow; Syracuse, Robert F. Wright; Bos- 
ton, Nelson & Blackmur; Springfield, 
Richards & Allis. 

Dr. Huebner left New York to remain 
in Philadelphia until August 3. On Au- 
gust 4 he will be in Pittsburgh. The rest 
of the tour will include Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Undue emphasis on the death angle 
of a life insurance policy has been the 
great retarding factor in the growth of 
the business, he asserted. Dr. Huebner 
said that if twenty years ago the life 
values of the insurance contract had 


Tre nerctanear sane 


been taught intelligently the business 
would be on a far different basis today; 
there would be considerably more life 
insurance in force and a far more ap- 
preciative attitude on the part of the 
public. 


Of all forms of insurance, the Whar- 
ton School professor declared, life insur- 
ance has been the most backward. While 
80% of the property in this country is 
covered by fire insurance; while there is 
marine coverage of approximately 100%, 
not more than 5% of the life values have 
been protected. This is largely due to 
the lack of proper education, the speak- 
er continued. People are essentially and 
commendably selfish, and this instinct 
must be appealed to. The creative bene- 
fit to the buyer must be stressed if the 
subject is to gain weight. Up to ten 
years ago the death viewpoint was held 
by insurance teachers, agents and clients 
alike; the angle made the subject as 
taught to college students extremelv un- 
popular. College boys were not inter- 
ested in the death viewpoint; they were 
preparing themselves for “life.” Today, 
in contrast, the change in presentation 
of life insurance has made the subject 
intensely popular to college students; 
they look at the business in an entirelv 
different light, and go into the world 
with a receptive attitude. 


Need of Education 


It is astonishing, Dr. Huebner said, 
how little today intelligent men in busi- 
ness life know of the possibilities of a 
life insurance contract. The Wharton 
School professor has lectured before 
many distinguished groups of lawyers, 
bankers, doctors, accountants and other 
assemblages on the subject of life in- 
surance and afterwards heard many sur- 
prising comments and questions from 
them. In most cases they had no con- 
ception of what their policies could do, 
or what the business could do for them. 
They were not familiar with the impor- 
tance of the life values; they asked why 
life agents had not presented contracts 
to them in this light. 

The life agent is now changing his at- 
titude and in turn the public will, Dr. 
Huebner declared. There is today con- 
siderable curiosity by many on the ques- 
tion which has only arisen in recent 
vears, the money value of a human life. 
When life agents are fully able to eval- 
uate this money value and interpret it 
clearly for the man on the street there 
is bound to be a rapid growth of life 
insurance. 

Dr. Huebner said that he hoped his 
audience would not get the impression 
that he did not believe the death feature 
also important and valuable, for he does, 
but he also feels that the public in gen- 
eral is well aware of this value, and, 
since it is an unpopular topic to discuss, 
will not do much more about it. Con- 
trarily, they have no conception of the 
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life values, and education along these 
lines will open up unconceived of realms 
to them. 


Fifteen Attributes 


Dr. Huebner has compiled a list of 
fifteen attributes of a good investment, 
and he showed to the assemblage how 
life insurance gets an “A” rating on 
each of the fifteen. He feels that agents 
are prone to agree with the client when 
he argues that insurance as protection 
is all right but not as an investment. It 
is the investment angle wh‘ch must be 
stressed and jammed down the public’s 
throats till they understand it, said the 
speaker. Then, when understanding 
comes they will believe in it. 

The first attribute of life insurance as 
an investment, said Dr. Huebner, is the 
safety of principal. Life companies have 
a standard of solvency unexcelled. The 
policyholder buys “sureness.” There is 
no danger whatsoever that the principal 
involved will be lost, as is true of other 
forms of investment. The return is fair. 
Dr. Huebner feels that although there 
has been much dispute over this angle, 
that when everything is taken into con- 
sideration, when life insurance is com- 
pared with other comparable investments, 
the return will indeed be deemed satis- 
factory. 

Most people do not compare all -the 
merits of the: two propositions. Right- 
fully when they buy any other sort of 
investment, such as bonds, stocks, and 
building loan, decreasing term insurance 
should be taken to protect and guarantee 
that there won’t be any loss in case the 
buyer doesn’t live to fulfill his program. 
The time element. said the speaker, must 
not be dispensed with at random: its 
importance must be taken into considera- 
tion, Thus, in comparing life insurance 
as an investment with other forms, it is 
only right to add the cost of decreasing 
term insurance to the expense of the 
investment and when this is done the 
return will not be quite as impressive. An 
analysis Dr. Huebner has made of in- 
vestment returns of many lead'ng life 
companies has shown him that at least 
5% can be expected and in many cases 
more than 5%. Taking all the other 
advantages of the contract into consid- 
eration this return is indeed generous. 


No Chance of Fluctuation 


Moreover, the speaker continued, 
there is no fluctuation in canital in life 
insurance. Periodic convuls‘ons in the 
stock market have occurred in the past 
and are bound to occur in the future. 
The nature of stocks assure this. The 
fact that life insurance didn’t fluctuate 
one dollar during the 1929 crash proved 
well its stability, 

Dr. Huebner went briefly into the other 
attributes : the stability of income: the 
marketability: the borrowing privilege: 
the freedom from care; no worry about 
place of safe-keeping, counon-clipping 
and other details, no re-investment prob- 
lems: the freedom from dangers of in- 
dividual selection: the notential anpre- 
ciation: the mathematical growth in 
value each year; the value of tax ex- 


emption; the denominational option; the 
period of acceptable duration, any period 
of time practically can be chosen; the 
ability to stop the contract at any time 
if desired; the personal services the in- 
vestor gets; and lastly, the psychology 
angle. 

The psychological angle is important. 
A young man who gets the fever of in- 
vesting keeps on doing it; the grain 
has been sown and will bear, fruit, of 
one kind or another. As in “Aeson’s 
Fables,” the race is usually won;by' the 
slow, sure method. Tortoise winning is 
not rare in every day life. The slow, 
sure method of life insurance saving will 
beat out other methods in the long run. 
Incidentally. this method does not steal 
the man’s time from his working hours; 
it gives him time to concentrate on his 
own business. He is free to go about 
on his own business knowing that some- 
one else is doing the worrying about his 
investment. 

Sees Annuity Growth 


Toward the close of his lecture Dr. 
Huebner took time to predict a marvel- 
ous growth in the annuity field for life 
companies. He sa‘d that teachers and 
business men are frequently discussing 
them at present; are sadly uninformed 
about them. and are eager for informa- 
tion. He feels sure that nothing can 
prevent their gain in popularity 

The worth of a life insurance policy as 
a last will and testament was also dem- 
onstrated. It must necessarily properly 
appraise the individual and h‘s property 
and if it does. it has many advantases 
over other wills. There is no probation 
necessarv nor anv cost of probation; the 
money is available immediately upon 
death; there are no other involved in- 
tricacies that a property will usually 
brings. There w'll be, moreover, a sav- 
ing of time. Most wealthy men spend 
days over their wills: are constantlv 
adding codicils and making changes. If 
the contract has been made intelligentlv 
in the first place all the re-hashing will 
not be necessary. 





SOUTH NORWALK APPOINTMENTS 


At the completion of forty years’ serv- 
ce with the John Hancock, John H. Bai- 
ey, district manager at South Norwalk, 
Conn., will retire from the active direc- 
tion of that agency and will assume the 
position of deputy district manager on 
August 2. Mr. Bailey is being relieved 
kf the responsibilities and physical exer- 
tion required by his position at his own 
request. Allesandro R. Serena succeeds 
Mr. Bailey. Mr. Serena’s service with 
the John Hancock dates back to 1915. 


COMEDY OF TACTICAL ERRORS 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, associate edi- 
tor of the Conriecticut Mutual’s com- 
pany paper “Conmutopics.” has written 
a clever skit appearing in that paper 
about the dumbbell type of agent who 
does everything wrong. On the margin 
is a place to check the seventy-two tac- 
tical errors ini the agent’s methods. The 
story reads like the inverse. or some- 
thing. of a sales demonstration. 
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Endorse Policies For Size Of 


Loan As Conservation Measure 


E. H. Hornbostel, Well Known Fire Insurance Man, Puts 
Forward Suggestion that Companies Offer to Write 
Amount Equal to Loan Without Examination 


In a recent issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter there appeared an editorial on 
preventing. the lapsation of policies on 
which the policyholder had borrowed 
heavily particularly during the stock mar- 
ket crash of last fall. The following let- 
ter from E. H. Hornbostel, well-known 
fire insurance man, contains an interest- 
ing suggestion on the subject: 


Editor, The Eastern Underwriter, 
Sie 

Referring to your editorial, “Putting 
Pep into Conservation,” I wish to say 
that, certainly, I am no genius, and ex- 
pect no welcome or reward from the life 
insurance executives for suggesting what 
seems to me—though it may seem fool- 
ish to life insurance men, especially 
those that worship red tape—the foun- 
dations of a plan by which the original 


amount of the policy could be con- 
served, and, as a holder of life insurance 
policies in the modest sum of about $30,- 
000 more or less, on which I have made 
loans, and also as a producer in my own 
line as a fire insurance man, I often 
wondered why the plan had not been 
tried before. It may be scoffed at, but, 
believe me, it will be done some day by 
some company that is miles ahead of its 
competitors. 

If, when the loan is made, and before 
the money is actually sent, the company 
will suggest to the policyholder that, for 
the amount of the loan about to be paid 
the company will endorse the policy for 
an additional amount of insurance equiv- 
alent to the amount of the loan, without 
an additional examination, and at the 
rate assured would have to pay if he 
were to take out new insurance at that 
time, I, knowing the psychology of the 
assured both as to fire and life insur- 
ance, am quite sure that assured would 
be willing to pay the premium out of 
the loan when he gets it, and it looks 
“big” to him, and he is psychologically 
ready to reinvest a small part in the 
additional. insurance. The companies 
themselves follow this thought when 
they deduct premiums not yet due from 
the loan. 

I_ may be putting my plan forward 
crudely, but I think it has the germs of 
a good idea. The life insurance man or 
actuary reading this will throw up his 
hands in horror and say they “can’t be 
bothered with such trifles,” and that 
“the detail work would be too large, 
etc,” that it would upset the routine, 
that curse to progress in many insur- 
ance offices, but mark you, gentlemen, 
it will come some day. My experience 
is that a loan is generally never paid 
back and is only liquidated when the 
assured dies and it is deducted. My plan 
would give companies. additional revenue 
and safeguard those left behind. And 
why. is it necessary to ask an examina- 
tion? As you will obtain the rate due 
you for the assured at the time of his 
life you are getting an increased reve- 
nue without an increase of hazard as to 
amount. This may not be actu?rially 
correct, I am no actuary, but I think it 
would accomplish what you want. 

Some people do increase their insur- 
ance when they have borrowed heavily, 
as I had to do when I had to meet bills 
amounting to over $4,000 for doctors and 
nursing during an illness of four years 
of a child, ending fatally, but very few 
do. If my plan were carried out I think 
most people would be glad to take on 
additional insurance on the basis I sug- 
gest when they are “flush” with the 
money they will get as a loan, before it 


becomes gradually. less and less. It is 
the same psychology that urges creditors 
to seek wage earners at the pay car or 
pay window when they have their whole 
wages intact and it does not seem so 
hard to peel off a couple of bills to pay 
a debt. As the roll gets smaller and 
smaller it is harder to induce a wage 
earner to part with it. 

Years ago, when the life insurance 
companies would not make loans to poli- 
cyholders, a friend of mine told me that 
when he outlined a loan plan to a life 
insurance company, stating that the 
banks would loan him on his life insur- 
ance as collateral, deducting interest and 
premium in advance for the loan, the 
pompous old stick-in-the-mud in the life 
insurance office said sonorously from his 
little throne: “Young man, that propo- 
sition of yours is the wildest and craz- 
iest I have ever heard.” The birdies are 
now singing above his grave, but I note 
that life insurance companies do loan 
on exactly the plan proposed by this 
“crazy” young man. He was fifteen 
years ahead of his time. 

Think it over, gentlemen, and there is 
no charge for the suggestion. 

E. H. Hornbostel. 


British Debate on Problem of 
Insurance to Pay Death Duties 


The recent debate in the House of 
Commons on the proposal that life as- 
surances especially effected for the pay- 
ment of death duties should be charged 
duty at one-half the standard rate ap- 
plicable to the rest of the estate, went 
a good deal farther than was in the 
minds of those who originally raised the 
question, owing partly, no doubt, to the 
wording of a clause suggested. 

For instance, Mr. Pethick Lawrence, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
took the imaginary case of a man who 
left an estate of a total value of £50,000, 
consisting as to £30,000 of “ordinary es- 
tate” and £20,000 of life assurance. He 
suggested that whereas under the pres- 
ent law duty at the rate of 14% on the 
total amount would be payable, the £30,- 
000 would, in accordance with the pro- 
posal, be charged at the rate of 10% 
and the: £20,000 at 5%. Again,-he de- 
clared that a man might well leave £10,- 
000 or £20,000 and yet have no other 
estate than assurance money, so that the 
clause which was being considered would, 
in such a case, “have the effect of bring- 
ing no revenue at all to the State.” That 
was not the original intention, which 
was that persons should be encouraged 
to provide for death duties through life 
assurance by a relief from estate duty 
on such an amount of assurance as was 
absorbed in the payment of it. There 
would be no difficulty in determining 
how much of the life assurance should 
be specially treated, for it would be the 
amount of the duty. Life assurance dif- 
fers from other means of providing for 
death duties, since from the moment 
that the first premium is paid there is a 
guarantee that the amount will be forth- 





E. C. SPARVER ADVANCED 





Becomes Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies for Connecticut Mutual; 
Started as Agent 
The advancement of E. Chester Spar- 
ver to be assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life is in recognition of his excellent 
work in field supervision as he has for 
some time past been doing supervisory 
work in Pennsylvania territory with 
which he has long been familiar. Mr. 
Sparver has for several years past been 
in charge of sales promotion, publicity 
and publication work for the Connecticut 
Mutual and his work in that field has 
been characterized by originality and 
skill. Since he has been giving more 
time to field work he has been highly 

successful in personal production. 

Mr. Sparver first entered the com- 
pany’s service as an agent in 1916 at 
Scranton. He returned from the war to 
become supervisor of agents and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1922 when 
he joined the agency department at the 
home office. He is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College and he had two 
years graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin. For three years after go- 
ing to Hartford he had charge of the 
class in salesmanship at Hillyer Institute 
of the Hartford Y. M. C. A. and he has 
been active in the Hartford Advertising 
Club and the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 





HEAR TALK ON RUSSIA 





President of Alaska Coal & Lighterage 
Co. Talks To Star Agents of 
Oregon Mutual Life 


The Oregon Mutual Life Gold Medal 
Club is holding its annual convention at 
Paradise Inn, Rainier National Park, this 
week. 


Sneakers at the convention include E. 
C Sammons, vice-president of the Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. and a di- 
rector of Oregon Mutual; T. A. Davies. 
Seattle, director of Oregon Mutual; W. 
C. Schuppel, executive vice-president of 
the company; C. C. Colt. vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Portland 
and a director of Oregon Mutual; W. P. 
Stalnaker, secretary of the company: 
Raymond R. Brown, actuary and assis- 
tant secretary. and C. W. Hollebauch. 
director of sales training. Mr. Davies. 
president of the Alaska Coal & Lighter- 
age Co.. Seattle, spoke on “Russia To- 
dav.” Mr. Sammons discussed “Flements 
of Modern Salesmanship.” and Mr. Colt 
told “What Modern Business Expects of 
its Personnel.” 





TEXAS TO PROBE MERGERS 

The Texas legislature. which will con- 
vene in Januarv, will nrobe life ‘nsur- 
ance mergers. It would surnrise no one 
if there were.a bill introduced to nre- 
vent Texas companies from participat- 
ing in amalgamations with companies 
outside the state. The usual bill to re- 
neal the Robertson (investment) act will 
be introduced. 








coming. There can be no such guaran- 
tee in the case of sums set aside an- 
nually to form a sinking fund,.for there 
could be no assurance that the owner 
would live long enough for the instal- 
ments and the interest to accumulate to 
the amount which would be needed. 





1851 


Inco 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ted 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 




















E¢s-beaters 
and Bridges 


F a house- 
to-house canvasser sold just 
a dozen egg-beaters in a 
whole year you would have 
to begin addressing his mail 
to the poor house. 


But if a steel salesman got 
orders for a dozen suspen- 
sion bridges in the same 
length of time you could 
reach him at Palm Beach in 
the winter and at Bar Har- 
bor in the summer. 


The size of units which a 
man sells does count and 
count enormously. 


During the first three 
months of this year the 
average regular life policy 
issued by The Travelers was 
for $6,929. Compare this 
with an average of less than 
$3,000 for all companies 
combined.** 


Travelers agents are good 
insurance men and good 
salesmen, working in con- 
genial atmosphere, with en- 
tree to our best people, offer- 
ing a wide range of modern 
contracts in a company that 
possesses the respect of the 
business world. 

**Average ordinary policy for 


all companies issued in 1928 (latest 
figure available) was $2,491. 


C7} 


If you know a man who 
ought to be in the insurance 
business, a man who should 
get started right, who would 
profit from Travelers train- 
ing, put him in touch with 
the nearest Travelers branch 
office, or Walter E. Mallory, 

Agency Secretary of The 

Travelers Companies 
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THROUGH NEPOTISM TO 
COLLAPSE 


\ story of human weakness and a 
family tragedy is now revealed at the 
botiom of the incredibly complicated sit- 
uation of the Frankfurt General of Ger- 
many which is now slowly being disen- 
tangled. The report of the auditors is 
being studied with keenest interest by 
insurance men all over the world. Prob- 
ably no other case of a collapse of an 
insurance company was ever followed so 
closely, not even that of the City Equi- 
table of London. 

It appears that the start of the trouble 
which finally developed into the ava- 
lanche was the loss suffered in 1920 to 
1923 by the Southeastern Department of 
the Frankfurt which was managed from 
Vienna by Dumcke, the son of 
Paul Dumcke, founder and general man- 
ager of the Frankfurt. 
a» well as other relatives, had been given 


Ernst 
Ernst Dumcke, 


important positions in the business and 
Paul 
Dumcke is credited with being the real 
Nepotism has 
caused the undoing of more than one 


this practice of nepotism by 


cause of the collapse. 


ereat business enterprise. 
The Southeast Depart- 
ment 2mounted to “several millions,” in- 


losses of the 


cluding the collapse of the Garancia of 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, and the Jvria 
of Budapest, Hungary, for which guaran- 
tees had to be given to the governments. 
Manager Bergl, who had been attached 
to the Southeast department to watch 
young Dumcke, did not warn head offices 
uniil it was too late. 





TRAFFIC IN THE AIR 

The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce keeps records of the 
passenger miles flown as reported to it 
by established operating companies and 
although the figures are necessarily far 
from complete there were in the last six 
months of last year 22,094,093 passenger 
miles reported to the bureau. These fig- 
ures represent incomplete returns of 
scheduled airway operations only. 

The aeronautics bureau is fully awake 
to the danger of traffic accidents in the 
air with this great increase in flying. 
There is special danger, of course, in 
the immediate vicinity of all important 
air centers and to minimize the danger 
air traffic rules have been formulated. 
In 1929 there were 523 recorded viola- 
tions of the air commerce regulations 
and these were a mere fraction of the 


unrecorded violations because such regu- 
lations are a new factor in flying. 

The aeronautics bureau is making 
every effort to bring to the attention of 
all licensed pilots, and especially the 
commercial pilots, the air traffic regu- 
lations. One of the fundamental rules 
of the air is to “keep to the right” in 
flying all established civil airways. There 
are rules for giving-way, crossing, ap- 
proaching and overtaking. No engine- 
driven craft may pursue its course if it 
would come within 300 feet of another 
craft. The 300-foot ruling is the mini- 
mum distance within which aircraft may 
come to each other in flight. The air- 
craft coming from the right has the right 
of way. An overtaking craft passes to 
the right and must not ascend or de- 
scend. Ma‘ntaining at least 1,000 feet 
height over congested cities, towns, set- 
tlements and open-air assemblages of 
people has been an iron-clad rule even 
before regulations were adopted. 

All of these regulations point to flying 
traffic conditions that will be reflected 
in the future in statistics of traffic ac- 
cidents in the air. New York and some 
other cities already have a division of 
the police force, the duty of which is 
to patrol the air, chiefly for the purpose 
of preventing violations of the air com- 
merce regulations. 





NEWARK COS. TAKEN OVER 


The Marquette Eston Finance Corp. 
of St. Louis formally acquired control 
of two Newark companies, National 
Guaranty Fire and Independent Bonding 
& Casualty this week and headquarters 
of the companies will be moved to St. 
Louis. 

In March St. Louis interests bought 
large stock holdings in the companies. 
The finance corporation will operate the 
companies as distinct concerns. Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen, well-known New Jer- 
sey insurance man, owned a substantial 
interest in National Guaranty Fire. 





W. H. GRIFFITH VISITS RICHMOND 

Walton H. Griffith. manager of the 
auto department of the America Fore, 
visited the Tabb. Brockenbrough & Rag- 
land agency in Richmond, Va., last week. 
He was accompanied by S. W. Hoag, 
who was en-route to Atlanta to assume 
charge of the inland marine department 
of the companies there. 





RUMOR ABOUT STEINGUT 

An unconfirmed rumor in Albany is 
that pressure is being brought to secure 
the appointment as Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Irwin Steingut, Democratic 
minority leader of the Assembly, and 
representing McCooey’s own district in 
Brooklyn. He is a lawyer. 








| The Human Side of Insurance 




















Blank & Stoller 
DR. HENRY W. COOK 








Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, presided 
over the Minnesota Kidney and High 
Blood Pressure Symposium July 15. More 
than 400 doctors from the Northwest at- 
tended the symposium which lasted three 
weeks. 

oo ae 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, is receiving condolences from 
his friends following the death of his 
mother. 

* * x 


Helen Wills Moody, 


champion, 


woman tennis 
attended a performance of 
“The First Mrs. Fraser,” the Grace 
George play, upon her return from 
Europe. She was escorted by Julian S. 
Myrick, former president of the National 
Lawn Tennis Association, and manager 
of the Mutual Life in New York City. 


ee ee: 


Dr. Charles C. Beach, senior member 
of the board of directors of the Trav- 
elers, has completed twenty-five years of 
association with the company as consult- 
ing director of the medical department. 
Dr. Beach undertook his consulting du- 
ties on July 1, 1905, but he has been a 
director for more than forty years, When 
he joined.the company as a director 
Tames G. Batterson, founder of the com- 
pany, was president and the home office 
was in the Isaac Toucev house, acquired 
by the Travelers in 1872. 

* *k x 


Earl G. Manning, one of the most suc- 
cessful business life insurance writers in 
Boston, an outstanding member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and author 
of many valuable insurance sales docu- 
inments, left for Germany this wee‘. 
While in Friedrichshafen he will visit 
the Zeppelin plant and will also gather 
material at Lake Constance about gliders 
for the Hearst publications. 

* * x 


William H. Meador, son of J. J. Mea- 
dor, vice-president and general manager 
of the United States Casualty, and Miss 
Grace Daybill of Ridgewood, N. J., were 
married a few weeks ago at the Em- 
manuel Baptist Church of that city. Mr. 
Meador is associated with the United 
States Casualty as assistant manager of 
its automobile department. 


ok * * 


Mervin L. Lane, home office agency 
manager, has just had an article, “What’s 
Wrong with the Theatre,” accepted by 
the Theatre Guild. Magazine, It will 
appear next month. 


Harold F. Mills, manager of the Pa- 
cific ‘Coast Department of the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Co, and the World F. 
& M., was born in New Zealand. Com- 
ing to California he went to high school 
in Sonoma County. His first insurance 
work was with the Pennsylvania Fire 
ir San Francisco. In 1904 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, In 1906 he was made 
chief clerk in the Pacific Department of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn, later going into 
the field for that company. In 1912 he 
joined the Aetna, and traveled in the 
Mountain States and California. He be- 
came agency superintendent and then as- 
sistant manager of the company on the 
Coast. 

eo Se 


Ranulph Kingsley, who has been han- 
dling daily paper publicity for the Na- 
tional Surety for many years, is prob- 
ably the most prolific letterwriter to the 
editor of the New York “Times,” and 
his letters in that publication help make 
the editorial page more interesting. 

* * * 


Charles F. Williams, vice-president of 
the Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Mrs. Williams, are in Ger- 
many on a vacation. They will visit 
Russia, Austria, Checho-Slovakia, France 
and Italy, and also see the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. 

a ae ON 


Azariah T. Buffinton, secretary of the 
old insurance firm of James N. Buffinton 
& Co. of Fall River, Mass., has been 
winning a name for himself in amateur 
golf circles in New England. He plays 
pretty regularly in the low seventies. 
When at Yale several years ago Mr. 
Buffinton captained the university golf 
team. 

* + % 


Miss Eleanor D. Cook, daughter of Dr. 
Henry W. Cook, vice-president and med- 
ical director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, and Horace B. Atwood of Evans- 
ton, Ill., were married in Minneapolis 
recently. 





ROBERT HENDERSON 








Robert Henderson, vice-president and 
actuary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York, received the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. at the com- 
mencemient- exercises of the University 
of Toronto last month. Mr. Henderson 
is an alumnus of the university having 
graduated in 1891 with distinction in 
mathematics. After a few years in the 
university as a Fellow in'mathematics he 
joined the Dominion Government Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Henderson went 
with the Equitable Society in 1897. He 
was made assistant actuary in 1903, 
actuary in 1911, second vice-president in 
1920 and vice-president in 1929. 





ee ee 
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French Indignation Over German 
Tourist Propaganda 

Over in Paris there is great indigna- 

tion among Frenchmen because of prop- 

aganda by the Germans to lure tourists 

tc their country by knocking Paris and 


France. The French are not worried by 
a shadow, but by a substance. Have 
you noticed the interviews which Ger- 
man celebrities are giving to American 
newspapers when the reporters pick 
them up at quarantine or at hotels? The 
interview goes something like this: 

“The gayest and most interesting cap- 
ital in the world now is Berlin. For- 
merly, it was Paris, butthe fashionable 
women of America no ‘longer regard 
French models as something :to be bought 
or copied. The French drama has long 
been dead, and French art is not what 
it was. German art is living, breathing, 
vital. Then the way the French treat 
foreigners has done much to drive away 
visitors. The German treatment of them 
is swell.” 

After that interview in various forms 
is given by enough visiting Germans lots 
of people will believe it. Anyway, I was 
told by French hotel keepers that the 
American tourist influx is away below 
normal. It is true that many Americans 
have complained in the past about ex- 
orbitant hotel rates in Paris and being 
“soaked” in shops, but the situation is 
changing: Hotel rates are coming down; 
many taxes have been eliminated; and 
French shop keepers have been severely 
lectured for overcharging tactics, the gov- 
ernment doing the reprimanding. 

A much more hospitable tone is noted. 
In fact, the French treat Americans 
much more courteously than Americans 
would treat them under the circumstan- 
ces. When Americans adopt the prac- 
tices of the country they are visiting they 
get along all right. When they run 
counter to them, they don’t. French 
and other foreigners do not like the 
brusque manner which many Americans 
adopt—their impatience to be waited 
upon immediately; their blunt way of 
asking questions; their public arguments 
over money matters, including tips, such 
as the franc or the half franc expected 
by theatre ushers as they seat the audi- 
ence; their irritation because the people 
with whom they come into contact do 
not understand English as a rule. Many 
a tourist from the States who will have 
a row with an usher over that same 
theatre seat tip is meek as a lamb in a 
Broadway night club when charged $2 
for a pint bottle of ginger ale. 


x ok x 
Visiting the Tullys in Paris 
In Paris I had the pleasure of meet- 


ing William J. Tully and his family. For 
many years Senator Tully was general 


counsel of the Metropolitan Life. In: 


his earlier career he had entered the leg- 
islature from an up-state town and was 
a member of the famous Armstrong com- 
mittee. Senator Tully was one of the 
committeemen instrumental in getting 
the services of Charles E. Hughes for 











that committee. Hughes had made a fine 
reputation in cross-examination as coun- 
sel for the New York City gas investiga- 
tion. He was in Switzerland when the 
Armstrong committee cabled and got his 
acceptance to direct the insurance probe 
which made him a nationally-known fig- 
ure. 

Senator Tully has a tremendous ac- 
quaintance with public men, is one of the 
most companionable of persons, has trav- 
eled around the world, knows the Brit- 
ish court and aristocracy through his vis- 
its to England when his brother-in-law, 
former Ambassador Houghton, was at 
the Court of St. James; and he has a 
large estate at Locust Valley, N. Y. His 
daughter, Alice, a distinguished-looking 
girl of rare musical talent, and who has 
been in the opera in Paris, has a beauti- 
ful apartment there on an island in the 
Seine, near Notre Dame Cathedral. 
Among the guests at Miss Tully’s apart- 
ment at the luncheon I attended were 
E. H. Butler, publisher of the Buffalo 
“News,” morning and evening editions; 
his wife and daughter. Mr. Butler was 
influential in the movement which re- 
sulted in the nomination of Herbert Hoo- 
ver for the Presidency. 


* * * 


Henry L. Rosenfeld Living in Paris 


Another man who has a very fine 
apartment in Paris artistically decorated 
and with shelves lined with rare books, 
including many first editions, is Henry 
L. Rosenfeld, who recently retired as 
manager in Cedar street, New York, of 
The Prudential’s ordinary agency there. 
At one time Mr. Rosenfeld was second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and in charge of its for- 
eign business. His acquaintance with 
European insurance men is unusually 
large. His wife is a woman of much 
intelligence and charm, who belongs to 
many exclusive clubs in Paris and who 
did distinguished work for France dur- 
ing the war, being director of a hospital. 
Mrs. Rosenfeld’s daughter recently mar- 
ried a member of the French nobility. 

Mr. Rosenfeld bought most of his rare 
books in London and during his insur- 
ance career in this country he probably 
was sent more catalogues from old book 
shops of the British metropolis than any 
other member of the insruance fraternity. 

* ok * 


In Art Galleries with 
Robert P. Barbour 


The night life of Paris is as inter- 
esting as they say it is, but there is 
something more to Paris than that, and 
I greatly enjoyed going through the art 
galleries of the city with Robert P. Bar- 
bour, United States manager of the 
Northern. After visiting the Louvre, the 
Monet and Delacroix exhibits and other 
similar places we drove out to the palace 
of Versailles. While there I had one 
of the most interesting history lessons 
in my experience. This was in a very 
.large room hung exclusively with pic- 
tures of the historic battle scenes of 





France, ranging back to a few centuries 
after the beginning of the Christian era. 
We asked our most intelligent guide to 
describe the circumstances leading up to 
the battle picture on view. These fa- 
mous battles dated up to the Franco- 
Prussian War. During the hour in this 
room Barbour and I were able to en- 
visage the history of France in a most 
illuminative way as the guide briefly 
sketched the events of nearly 2,000 years. 

From Paris Mr. Barbour flew to Eng- 
land hy aeroplane. He returns from Eu- 
rope today. ee 


Riding With Edna Nicoll 


I encountered Edna Nicoll, known as 
the most expert woman motor car driver 
in the world, on the Rue Rivoli. Many 
New York insurance people will recog- 
nize her as the former French war am- 


, bulance driver who came to New York 


and wrote a lot of inland marine, auto- 
mobile and life insurance for some years. 
Among her New York clients were a 
number of prominent women of Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Returning to France she is now oper- 
ating the Edna Nicoll Travel Bureau, and 
is specializing in motor trips to the South 
of France. She is also consulting engi- 
neer of the travel department, French 
state railways, the only woman who ever 
held this position. To ride with Edna 
Nicoll as she steers her car with one 
hand through the crowded streets of 
Paris is an interesting -C*Perience. 


Sightseeing with Lawrence Priddy 


Another interesting educational trip I 
took was with Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Priddy of New York through Berlin pal- 
aces. I hope that Lawrence Priddy is 
keeping a diary of his European trip 
and that he will have it printed for his 
friends and their children to read be- 
cause he is the most painstaking sight- 
seer that I ever saw. If there are fifty 
rooms in a palace he will see every one 
of them and remember what he has seen. 
During the several months he has spent 
in Europe Mr. Priddy has permitted few 
historic places to escape him. Leaving 
a hospital in New York he sailed for 
Naples and from there went to Sicily. 
Since then he has been on the go. He 
will return in September. Mr. Priddy 
is former president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


Sun Bathing in Germany 


But while palaces and museums are 
all right in their way, what most in- 
terested me in Germany was the sun 
bathing. They say that all European 
innovations eventually find their way to 
this country and sun bathing has, too, 
but in a modified form. Some of the 
sun bathing seen in Germany is a little 
bit too advanced for the U. S. A. Ata 
resort forty-five minutes from Berlin 
thousands of people, some of them nearly 
naked, recline on the beach for hours, 
many in each other’s arms. 

Another striking thing in Germany is 
the small patch of land, sometimes only 
an acre or two, studded with tiny cot- 
tages, each of which has a flag flying 
to the breeze and a tiny garden out in 
front. The family eats in the open air, 
and sleeps in a small room. Although 
the homes are tiny the occupants have 
the feeling that it is their castle. It 
certainly does away with congested flats 
and the rookeries one sees in so many 
cities. 

* K * 


Miss the Sea 


Among the things which surprised me 
on my European trip was that you can 
board a train at Berlin at night and ar- 
rive in Stockholm, Sweden, the next 
afternoon apparently without getting off 
railroad trains. The explanation is this: 
about 3 o’clock in the morning your 
train is rolled onto a ferryboat, so you 
are still asleep when the boat reaches 
Sweden. The trip on the sea takes four 
hours. While the boat is called a ferry 
it is a large vessel. 

It is also interesting to note. that by 


airplane Copenhagen is only fifteen min- 


utes from Sweden. 


Paris Notes 


- The dwarf motor cars which are called 
Baby Austins and which seem about half 
as large as a Ford are not the smallest 
cars in Europe. I saw a motor car in 
Paris, marked $90, which was only a 
fraction larger than a child’s go-cart. 





The streets of Paris are growing so 
congested with motor cars that the city 
officials are frantic over the situation. 





The offices of the Guaranty Trust on 
the Place de la Concorde were many 
years| ago one of the most famous pal- 
aces in Paris. 





Formerly, if you sat at the Cafe de la 
Paix you could see everybody you knew 
in America who was visiting Paris at the 
time. Now, it is The Dome on Mont- 
parnasse (artists’ section) which draws 
the Americans. There is a kick in sit- 
ting at tables surrounded by apparently 
most of the “nuts” of the world—people 
with long hair, shabby clothes, portfolios 
under their arms and open shirts. You 
are solicited every fifteen minutes by an 
artist who wants to sketch you. Some- 
times the sketch looks like you; most 
often it doesn’t. You pay the artist 
anything you want. Whatever it is, he is 
satisfied. 





The statement that there is no longer 
a “Latin quarter” in Paris is bunk. There 
will always be a Latin quarter (students- 
artists) in the neighborhood of the uni- 
versities and art schools. 





“Charlie” Petrie, formerly of “The In- 
surance Field,” and who has been study- 
ing art in Paris for some months, is soon 
to return to this country. 





, 

Champagne cocktails are the most 
popular drink at the Ritz Hotel bar 
which draws the American girl visitors 
in droves. For some weeks the most 
popular figure in the bar has been Peggy 
Joyce, ever surrounded by young men, 
but always with her eye on the door 
to see if she can’t bring another young 
man to her table. 





The intelligent members of the col- 
ored colony in Paris—and not all the col- 
ored people there are jazz players and 
actors—do not agree that the time will 
never come when the color line will be 
drawn there. 





The crowds at the French race tracks 
are not nearly so well dressed as those 
at the British iracks. The reason so 
many pictures are taken of women at 
French race tracks is because the dress- 
makers send mannikins there to show 
the new gown models. The mannikins 
strut up and down being photographed 
and leered at. Most of their clothes are 
extreme. 





French taxi drivers are the most in- 
dependent people in the world. If they 
don’t like your looks, or have decided 
to go home, they won’t take you as a 
fare, no matter what you offer them. 





Paris newspapers consist only of a 
handful of pages. Signed articles are 
numerous. With few exceptions the 
newspapers print specialized news. One 
is a sporting paper; another plays up 
art, music, drama; a third, Socialism; 
a fourth, the Royalists. One paper has 
a circulation of more than a million. 





If sightseeing for an afternoon it is 
cheaper to travel by taxi than it is to 
hire a car by the hour. 





Plenty of Frenchmen still wear beards. 
There are lots of black straw hats. The 
leading men’s shirt store in Paris is 
called the shop of “the hundred thousand 
chemises.” 





There are lots of homesick young Am- 
ericans studying art and languages in 
aris. 





Paris policemen regulate traffic by 
holding aloft white celluloid clubs, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











No Chances of Fire 
In New Goodyear Zeps 


TO BE MAMMOTH STRUCTURES 





Inert Helium Gas; Akron Not Worried 
by Lightning; Gas-Tight Electrical 
Connections Used 





The world’s largest airships are- now 
being built in Akron, Ohio, bv the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation, They are to 
be called the ZRS-4 and the ZRS-5. Fred 
be called the ZRS-4 and the ZRS-5. 
One of that company’s vice-presidents 
informs The Eastern Underwriter that 
fire risk will be practically eliminated. 

“The fire risk has been reduced to a 
minimum through the use of the inert 
helium gas. The possibility of a gaso- 
line fire is no greater than in an auto- 
mobile,” he said. “In fact. fire usually 
results only from a fuel tank ruptured in 
a collision—a remote possibility. in an 
airship. Precautions are taken, however. 
The engine rooms have fireproof walls 
and elaborate fire fighting systems. Ven- 
tilation of the entire ship is brought 
about to prevent the accumulation of any 
possible gasoline vapors. Gas-tight elec- 
trical connections prevent the ignition of 
any local fumes. Thus, it is seen that 
the ships will be well guarded against 
fire. 

“There need be fear of lightning—con- 
trary to general opinion. Records show 
that two ships have been fired in this 
manner, and had they not been inflated 
with inflammable hydrogen, even they 
would not have been lost. 


Can Reach Any Part of Ship Quickly 


“Any damage to the hull due to a di- 
rect hit by lightning has been proven to 
be remarkably small and localized. This 
is due to the fact that every metal part 
is bonded to another, and the entire 
structure acts as a Faraday cage, rapidly 
dissipating a lighting charge. 

“Finaliy, there is the feature of acces- 
sibility, which is really one of safety. 
There is not a place in the ship which 
cannot be reached even while the ship 
is in flight. Thus inspection and repair 
may be carried out at any time, prevent- 
ing the minor damage from growing seri- 
ous.” 

As for the safety of the ships in other 
directions, the vice-president says: 

“The safety will be the combined result 
of a great structural strength, multiplicity 
of independent means, practically entire 
elimination of fire risk and accessibility. 
Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
the structural strength of these ships, 
which is considerably in excess of that 
found in previous. ships. ° Sufficient 
strength has been provided to meet such 
conditions as (a) violent maneuvers of 
the rudder, vertical and horizontal, both 
alone and in combination; (b) flying at 
excessive angles of pitch due either to 
surplus buoyancy or to using the maxi- 
mum available dynamic lift; (c) ship 
flying at full speed into a perpendicular 
gust region having a speed of sixty feet 
per second and a sharp border line. 

Liberal Safety Factors 


“The first two of these conditions were 
relatively easily met. Considerable re- 
search was connected with the third, 
however; the air forces being calculated 
for assumption that the rudder man holds 
the ship exactly on the course as the 
ship proceeds into the gust, and also that 
he allows it to veer. Under these ultra- 
severe conditions the critical stresses 
were determined and a liberal safety fac- 
tor applied in addition. 

“This feature was demonstrated on the 
second attempt of the Graf Zeppelin to 
cross the Atlantic, when she was forced 
to turn back, but nevertheless was able 
to chose a favorable landing place. More- 
over, the ship may keep in the air by 
use of its dynamic lift, which results 
from flying her at a slight angle of pitch 


to compensate for the extreme case of 
losing more lifting gas through large 
ruptures in the cells that can be com- 
pensated by jettison-ballast.” 

The ZRS-4 will have 6,500,000 cubic 
feet of gas volume as compared with 
3,700,000 of the Graf. Its gross lift will 
be 403,000 pounds as compared with the 
Graf’s 258,000. Its total horsepower will 
be 4,480 while the Graf’s is 2,750. The 
range of land miles of the Graf is 6,125; 
of the Los Angeles, 4,000; of the ZRS-4, 
10,580. Accommodations will be for one 
hundred passengers. There will be a 
deck area of 12,000 square feet. 

Data Showing Huge Size 

Here are some nutshell facts giving 
an idea of how large the ZRS-4 and 
ZRS-5 will be: 

They will be the largest structures in 
the world without interior supports. 

Ten football games could be played 
simultaneously under the roof. 

Six miles of standard railroad tracks 
could be laid in the floor area. The 
Woolworth building could be laid inside 
and the Washington Monument thrown 
in for good measure. 

Their height would equal that of a 
22-story apartment building. 

The deck will cover eight and a half 
acres. Walk the length of it four times 
and you have traveled a mile. 





P. J. COSGROVE ARTICLE 





New England General Agent Has Article 
on U. & O. in Independence Fire 
Publication 

P. J. Cosgrove, general agent in New 

England for the Independence Fire and 
other companies, has an article in “Hu- 
man Relations,” Independence Compa- 
nies’ agency publication on “Use and 
Occupancy Cover.” 
_ In order to determine the amount of 
insurance that should be carried, he says: 
“Take the net profits for the previous 
year’s operation and add the unavoid- 
able expenses that would be paid out for 
a year if the plant were totally put out 
of business by fire. The sum of these 
would give an idea of the amount re- 
quired. Of course, since business in some 
sections is slowing down, it is necessary 
at this time to watch carefully the 
amount of insurance to be carried for a 
year ahead. The question of moral haz- 
ard must likewise be kept in mind. This 
class of cover can also be sold in con- 
nection with any other kind of insurance 
permitted to be written by the charter 
of the company, such as windstorm, tor- 
nado, explosion, riot or strike.” 





H. E. MOORE RESIGNS 

_Harry E. Moore has resigned the spe- 
cial agency of the National Ben Frank- 
I'n and the Concordia in Virginia. He 
had been supervising that territory for 
these companies with Richmond head- 
quarters for the past four years. Pre- 
viously he was with the home office of 
the Firemen’s at Newark. He says that 
he is not yet ready to announce his 
plans for the future. 


How Home’sCombination 
Auto Policy Is Used 


MAKES CLEAR COVER ORDERED 





Eleven Coverages by Home and Home 
Indemnity Listed; Gives Agent 
Chance to Add to Protection 





The new simplified combination auto- 
mobile policies issued by the Home and 
the Home Indemnity are used for the 
purpose of simplifying the mechanical 
operations in the agent’s office and en- 
abling the agent to increase the protec- 
tion to his assureds. The use of the 
policies is discussed in the Home’s com- 
pany paper, “News from Home,” by 
Walter F. Beyer, assistant secretary. 

There are in all eleven coverages is- 
sued under the joint policy. It is sug- 
gested that the agent in delivering the 
policy to the assured call his attention 
to the full list of coverages and point 
out the ones not ordered. A check with 
a red pencil against those not ordered 
and a discussion of them on delivery of 
the policy may result in ordering in- 
creased coverage. 

Another thing achieved by the com- 
bined policy is to avoid any misunder- 
standing as to the liability of the com- 
pany for any particular kind of hazard 
because it is all contained in the con- 
tract. 

What the Contract Covers 


Under the Home portion of the policy 
which includes fire, theft and transpor- 
tation two theft protections are possible, 
the first representing full coverage theft 
which affords protection against theft, 
robbery or pilferage of smaller articles 
of equipment, and the second form, the 
$50 deductible pilferage coverage which 
snecifically deducts $50.00 from each in- 
dividual claim. The presence of these 
two classes on the face of the policy, 
separately captioned, offers an opportu- 
nity for the agent to explain how they 
differ. 

It will be found that there are two 
forms of coverage in which the tornado, 
cyclone, windstorm, hail, earthquake, ex- 
plosion and water damage can be in- 
cluded. 

Without the attachment of an en- 
dorsement the personal effects coverage 
can be added for a specific amount to 
cover against the perils of fire, lightning 
and transportation only. Facilities for 
covering the collision hazard on dam- 
age sustained to the assured’s own car 
in any form he may desire are available. 

Under the plate glass damage, protec- 
tion is offered which has been rarely 
solicited by the average agent but which 
offers an increased premium income as 
well as a satisfied assured in the case 
of damage to the glass of his motor car. 
The towing coverage which is issued for 
a small premium consideration, is one 
which should appeal to almost every au- 
tomobile owner, reimbursing the as- 
sured, as it does, not to exceed $10.00 in 
any one case, for towing expense neces- 
sitated by accidental breakdown or me- 
chanical disablement. 

Home Indemnity Features 

Under the Home Indemnity policy are 
offered two of the most important fea- 
tures of automobile coverage, covering 
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legal liability for bodily injury or death, 
and legal liability for damage to the 
property of others, which may result 
through the operation of the car cov- 
ered. These coverages are probably as 
well known as any written in connection 
with motor car insurance and with the 
ever increasing enactment of various 
forms of financial responsibility statutes 
in the different states it is almost a 
necessity for a motor car operator to be 
protected against these hazards. 

Under the public liability feature for 
bodily injury or death, the agent should 
insist on proper limits being carried by 
his client. The basic limits of $5,000 and 
$10,000 which have in the past been of- 
ten sold, are no longer adequate and in- 
creased limits should be specifically men- 
tioned and determined upon before the 
issuance of each policy. It will be noted 
that the basic limit under the property 
damage feature has been stated as 
$5,000 which is an increase over the basic 
limits of $1,000 which formerly appeared 
in the automobile ,contracts for this 
protection. 








INDIANA BACK TAXES 


$40,000 Has Been Collected from Fire 

Companies Through State Board 

of Accounts 

Approximately $40,000 in back taxes 
has been collected from fire insurance 
companies through the Indiana state 
board of accounts, it has been learned. 
The companies failed to pay the state 
fee provided in the insurance laws. Most 
of the back tax is due from casualty 
companies which come under the general 
fee laws, according to an opinion of 
James M. Ogden, attorney general. 

In addition, there is some money due 
for loss deductions which were allegedly 
allowed illegally. The law provides that 
loss deductions shall be made only for 
companies whose home offices are in 
states which have a reciprocal agreement 
with Indiana. In some cases the deduc- 
tions were made. for offices with head- 


quarters in states which have no such 
agreement. 








BUFFALO SUPERVISION 


Following the filing of charges of col- 
lection of insurance premiums for which 
he failed to account to companies which 
he represented, the broker’s license of 
F. M. Harp, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, has 
been suspended by the state department 
of insurance. 
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he “Trade Organization Movement 


Valuable Part Played in This Country By Such Associations; 
Statute and Rule Definitely Fix Collective Action; Associ- 
ations Stabilize Prices, Cut Down Competition, Emphasize 


Ethical Side, 


At this particular time of business de- 
pression and when plans are being for- 
mulated and considered for the rehabili- 
tation of business on a profitable basis, 


trade association activities seem all the 
more important and should take an even 
more prominent place in our economic 
structure. Had there been more serious 
adherence to the idea of mass minds, 
associated effort and research during 
that period leading up to the recent 
dramatic business climax, many of those 
concerns now trying to ward off the 
death rattle would have thrown up far 
better defenses against the conditions 
now obtaining. While foresight is less 
common than hindsight, still even to the 
lay mind it was obvious that the cen- 
trificial force of business was reaching 
the danger point, and the balance wheel 
had to be slowed down to keep the busi- 
ness machine within safe limits. Now 
that the business cycle curve has reached 
what we hope is to be the low level, it 
becomes vastly important that its ascen- 
sion be plotted upon a sane basis. 
Trade associations can play a vital part 
in this reconstruction. They permit the 
organization of producers and distribu- 
tors of commodities and services for the 
promotion of business in their branch 
industry by the compilation and distri- 
bution of data, the establishment of 
trade standards and the co- operative 
handling of trade problems and _ prac- 
tices both within the civil and moral 
law. _ But even better than that, they 
permit competitive contact: and = ac- 
quaintanceships which remove personal 
antipathies that so commonly and un- 
consciously exist without reason. 


Anti-Trust Legislation 


Under our anti- trust legislation, em- 
bodied principally in the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, there are three outstand- 
ing practices in business that are pro- 
hibited. These apply .to restriction of 
production, territorial division by agree- 
ment and price fixing by agreement. The 
latter provision is being given consid- 
eration for revision in the Capper-Kelly 
Bill now before Congress. ‘There are 
other trade practices interpreted by the 
Federal Trade Commission as_ trade 
abuses which are also under a ban. 

The things fhat cannot be done indi- 
vidually or collectively are fixed by stat- 
ute and rule. The things that can be 
accomplished by collective thinking and 
effort are almost limitless and the Trade 


Keeps Industries in Hand. 


By W. J. PARKER, 
Organizer and Director of Trade Associations, New York City 


Association becomes the beacon to which 
the course may be set in sailing into 
the harbor of ethical business relations. 

Trade associations are not a style that 
change with fancy. They are here to 
stay as an important factor in our com- 
mercial existence. The legislative, eco- 
nomic and financial minds of the country 
have more than given them their stamp 
of approval,—_they have come to lean 
upon them as pillars of progress. Presi- 
dent Hoover, while Secretary of Com- 
merce, gave continued recognition to 
their value and gave sponsorship and en- 
couragement to industrial organization. 
Congress, through the creation of the 
Federal Trade Commission; which has 
worked hand in hand with trade asso- 
ciations in smoothing out industrial and 
commercial ills and abuses, has indi- 
cated its confidence in collective think- 
ing. Economists foresaw the possibility 
of manufacturing and distribution inter- 
change of ideas through the trade asso- 
ciation in accomplishing standardization 
and the elimination of waste in effort 
and materials. The banker realized that 
no one man or individual company, ir- 
respective of his ability or its size had 
cornered all of the brain power in any 
industry. The statistician has worked 
out a formula indicating that no busi- 
ness man or company irrespective of 
how efficient, controls but 40% maximum 
of the factors governing his or its busi- 
ness. The other 60%, pressing from the 
outside, including relationship with fed- 
eral, state and local government, taxa- 
tion, tariff, industry and inter-industry 
competition, labor, etc., are influences 
that can only be reckoned with in _gen- 
eral. For this reason the large compa- 
nies today in almost every field are ac- 
tive members of trade associations. 


Cost Accounting Systems 


One of the highly important phases 
of association work is the development 
of cost accounting systems. Either in 
manufacturing or selling it is funda- 
mental that we know our costs and how 
to arrive at them with accuracy. It is 
surprising to learn the number of large1 
and erstwhile successful concerns as well 
as smaller companies, who have com- 
puted their cost and selling price either 
by mere guess or by haphazard methods, 
little better than guess. How business 
today, in the face of keen competition, 
can go on without a uniform cost ac- 
counting procedure which will allow the 
men of an industry to legally get to- 


gether and compare costs, is difficult to 
understand. “If one does not know what 
his costs are how can one figure his 
profits?” 

It is not uncommon for the little fel- 
low, who assumes a low overhead and 
who depends upon territorial distribution, 
to establish prices ridiculously low to 
meet outside competition. 
tors decide to meet his price and so 
the battle goes on, resulting in profitless 
sales for all concerned. By the adop- 
tion of uniform cost accounting systems 
and trade association cost conferences, 
the interchange of methods and experi- 
ences prove invaluable and need betray 
no secrets of manufacture and sale. On 
the other hand, the discussions of opera- 
tions lead to suggestive methods from 
which not only individual concerns but 
the public at large benefit. 


Another very constructive activity of 
vital importance is the development and 
compilation of complete and accurate 
facts and figures indicating trends in 
industry. This may start with raw ma- 
terial and carry through to the buying 
habits of the ultimate consumer. They 
may include inventory and movement of 
commodities in the base industry as well 
as inter-related industries which affect 
either the manufacture or sale of the 
class of commodity an association is pri- 
marily interested in. Such statistical in- 
formation is secured through various 
ways—by questionnaire, surveys, reports 
from members, etc., and correlated so as 
to bring out its greatest ‘value. It is 
needless to say that an association is 
by far a better clearing house for such 
data*than by attempting to maintain a 
statistical department in individual con- 
cerns, In fact there are few concerns 
which can afford such a department. 


Associated Effort 


Trade promotion is another important 
activity made possible through associated 
effort. It permits of research in devel- 
oping every possible use and outlet for 
commodities; group advertising to pro- 
mote good will towards industry through 
catchy slogans and timely or seasonal 
buying; it effects great saving in buy- 
ing ot printing matter, data books and 
promotional pieces; it permits the con- 
duction of sales and inspirational meet- 
ings among jobber, dealer and consumer 
groups; it promotes the holding of 
shows and expositions when the buyer 
is brought to the seller. These are but 


His competi-. 


Restrict Bad Competitive Practices, 


a few of the myriad of promotional ac- 
tivities possible through group effort. 

The Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton has made great strides in standardi- 
zation and simplification of materials and 
parts. It is, however, a function of the 
trade associations to accomplish stand- 
ardization and simplification of the as- 
sembled product. Reference could be 
made running into volumes of instances 
where various association committees on 
standardization have saved countless 
thousands of dollars for their members 
and the public at large through the 
standardization of materials, tool and 
machine equipment. Such simplification 
not only reflects a saving to the branch 
industry covered by the association but 
to those related industries upon which 
it depends for, materials. 

Patent litigation has been one of the 
expensive luxuries of the manufacturing 
business. It is a subject that involves 
such a volume of details and such a di- 
versification of interpretations that a 
manufacturer is hardly ever sure of his 
ground irrespective of the caution prac- 
ticed to avoid infringement. Trade as- 
sociation activities have been invaluable 
in keeping suits of this character from 
court calendars. They have permitted 
the: adjustment of patent differences and 
the cross licensing of patents through 
committee work which feature alone has 
paid in dividends many times the cost 
for association membership expense. We 
need only to refer to the automotive in- 
dustry as a concrete example of the ef- 
fectiveness of control of patent ex- 
change. 


Better Competitive Conditions 


Keen competition has been the parent 
of many unethical, wasteful and vicious 
abuses in business practice. That they 
are within the law made them even 
more difficult to adjust or eliminate un- 
less by gentlemen’s agreement. Codes of 
business practices in trade associations 
have placed an effective obligation upon 
their members which has gone far in ob- 
viating the suspicions and underhand 
methods among competitors. They have 
set up standards of business morals, 
which while not always lived up to, fur- 
nishes a basis upon which constructive 
criticism can be effectively used. An 
association that is representative of an 
industry has a court of appeal in the 
Trade Practice Committee of the Federal 
Trade Commission which committee 
when the facts are brought before it can 
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call a trade practice conference of the 
entire industry affected. As a result of 
such conferences, the abuses or prac- 
tices are grouped and classified accord- 
ing to their legal or moral status and 
the machinery of government is set in 
motion to counsel the adjustment of the 
abuses, either by collective agreement or 
by resort to the courts so that the small 
and large alike have equal opportuni- 
ties to weather the maelstrom of com- 
petition. 

There are many more functions of the 
trade association dealing in general and 
with the ramifications of specific indus- 
tries. It is not contended that associa- 
tion activities form a panacea for busi- 
ness ills. Suffice to say, however, they 
do offer the most constructive step to- 
ward the stabilization of industry’s prob- 
lems. They offer dividends in direct pro- 
portion to the individual interest in- 
vested in them. 

Price cutting is a problem of great 
complexity, very hard to understand, and 
most difficult to cure. The sustaining 
cause of the problem is not in the realm 
of economic or social law; it is in the 
mental qualities: of the price-cutting 
manufacturers of the industry in the 
form of ignorance, misunderstanding, 
confusion, greed, distrust and antago- 
nism. The solution of the problem in- 
volves the curbing or elimination of 
these qualities. The penalty for failing 
to curb or eliminate these qualities is un- 
profitable operation. 

The only answer to the problem of 
the individual business man who is either 
faced by the necessity of liquidation, in- 
solvency or merger, is the trade asso- 
ciation. It is the only protection against 
these one or two or three in an in- 
dustry who are forever upsetting its 
plans and keep it running at a loss. 
Every business man knows that it takes 
only one manufacturer alone in the in- 
dustry to lower the price level of an 
entire industry, irrespective 6f the wish- 
es of the remainder of those in the in- 
dustry. : 

Industry Education 

For carrying on the battle against de- 
pressed price levels and unprofitable op- 
eration industry is already provided with 
two very formidable and effective weap- 
ons. The first of these is industry edu- 
cation, conducted by the industry for the 
enlightenment of its members. Cam- 
paigns of industry education have already 
done much to help the situation. The 
adoption of uniform methods of cost ac- 
counting, the publication of industry sta- 
tistics on stocks, prices and volume, and 
the determination of definite standards 
and specifications for product have all 
served to replace doubt, uncertainty and 
confusion with definite, understandable 
facts and conclusions. Industry educa- 
tion of the immediate future, however, 
should hit more directly at the cause 
of depressed price levels—at the illusion 
that competitive price-cutting, either di- 
rect or disguised, can ever be profitable. 
On the foundation laid down in uniform 
costs, industry statistics, and standard 
product specifications, this can be done 
by analyzing, one aspect at a time; the 
various factors involved in price-cutting 
reasoning, by pointing out the utter 
futility of this reasoning as a means to 
greater profits, and by demonstrating the 
great possibilities which lie in a reversed 
reasoning and the elevation of price 
levels, By hammering these indisputable 
facts home again and again to every 
member of our industry, the present in- 
fluences on price level, human nature 
notwithstanding, can be reversed. Price- 
cutting should be discouraged, not on 
the grounds that it is wrong, but on the 
grounds that it is futile and foolish. 


The Trade Practice Conference 


A second weapon, one still more for- 
midable and effective, is provided by the 
Federal Trade Commission in the trade 
practice conference. This procedure, a 
development of.the last ten years, pro- 
vides for the self-government of indus- 
try on a basis which either coincides with 
or closely approaches a legal status. It 
introduces a compulsory factor into_in- 
dustrial affairs which both ‘supplements 
and increases~the-good that may be-ac= ~ 
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complished by industry education alone. 
Industry education may be reasonable in 
its admonitions, but unfortunately some 
manufacturers are unreasonable. Suc- 
cess in combating the problem of de- 
pressed price levels demands reasonable- 
ness and unanimity, and unanimity can- 
not be secured by passive means in the 
face of an unreasonable minority. 

Trade practice procedure is in a state 
of development. The progress indicated 
in the last six months is astounding. 
Trade practice procedure has, from the 
outset, been notably effective in elimi- 
nating such obviously undesirable prac- 
tices as bribery, misrepresentation, se- 
cret-rebates and slander. It has done 
enough in the direction of the adoption 
of uniform, standard terms and specifi- 
cations in the description of product to 
show the important possibilities that lie 
in this direction. Several rules dealing 
more or less directly with this problem 
have recently been given Group 1 ap- 
proval by the Federal Trade Commission, 
this approval indicating that the full in- 
fluence of the commission can be brought 
to bear on their enforcement. Prominent 
among these rules are those dealing with 
selling below cost, the prohibition of 
price discrimination, the provision for 
price schedules, and miscellaneous rul- 
ings aimed at rebates, allowances, and 
free concessions of all kinds. 

Price Discrimination Rule 


The rule on price discrimination, which 
only very recently has been accorded 
Group 1 approval, appears to have most 
important possibilities in connection with 
the depressed price level problem. This 
rule, based on the Clayton Act itself, 
prohibits price discrimination between 
purchasers of the same class. The en- 
forcement of this rule appears to mean, 
therefore, that each manufacturer must 
adhere to an established price for each 
type, condition, and location of account. 

There seems to be no other way that 
he can avoid discriminations to pur- 
chasers in the same class. In this way it 
is possible that one of the great curses 
of the depressed price level problem, 
namely price cutting in individual or 
sporadic instances, can be _ practically 
eliminated, On careful analysis it is evi- 
dent‘ that strict and uniform adherence 
to a pre-determined price schedule would 
accomplish this most important point,— 
it would make evident to each manufac- 
turer, to a degree never before possible, 
the indisputable fact that profitable 
price-cutting, or profitable general price 
reduction is an illusion. With a uniform- 
ly maintained price schedule throughout 
all his selling activities the resulting loss 
from price reductions would be readily 
apparent to every manufacturer. With- 
out this uniformity the illusion is hidden 
in confusion. The importance of this 
point in its bearing on the depressed 
price level problem merits repetition 
again and again; once the illusion is de- 
stroyed, that greater profits can accrue 
from an increase in volume built on 
price-cutting, the root of the depressed 
price level problem is also destroyed. The 
lead which is being taken by the wood- 
working machinery, paper-board, gypsum 
and cut stone industries in this con- 
nection is one of great significance to in- 
dustry. 

Every industry presents a situation 
practically its own. The question of get- 
ting some measure of control over price 
of production, distribution and so on, 
can be handled not only within the lim- 
its of the law but within the limits of 
good business. For instance, there is the 
Javits plan which may be applied to cer- 
tain industries successfully. There are 
those things which have been freely dis- 
cussed herein which can be made to 
eventually deal with the problem of 
practically every industry. 

Is there any other answer than those 
of a trade association for every industry 
in these times? 





ADMITTED TO BAY STATE 
The Nevada Fire of Reno has been 
admitted to Massachusetts and will be 
represented in that state by Charles C. 
Hannah of the Fireman’s Fund. It will 
“Write reinsurance lines. 


PROBE AIRCRAFT SMASHES 





Barber & Baldwin Send Results of In- 
vestigation to Department of Com- 
merce and Aircraft Manufacturers 
After an investigation of airplane 
crashes Barber & Baldwin, New York, 
suggest as a remedy that there be a 
shut-off valve close to the carbureter 
so that the fuel lines will remain filled 
with gasoline. Provision should also be 
made to permit mechanics to test for 
air lock by placing a drain cock on this 
valve. The present location of valves 
should also be retained so that a pilot 
can shut off his gas in emergencies when 
there is danger of fire following a crash. 
Results of the investigation have been 
sent by Barber & Baidwin to the De- 
partment of Commerce and to aircraft 
manufacturers. In the investigation 
Barber & Baldwin had the assistance of 
Professor Klemin of the Guggenheim 

School of Aeronautics. 







LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCB 
HARRY C. FRY, Je., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 













INSURANCE STOCKS 


PPP 


FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill ion Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 


























219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























agents. 








Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 William Street, New York 
Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and ° 
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Promise 
and 
~ Performance 


O MAKE statements in printer's ink is easy. So with 


promises. But in keeping them, even starting out with the 
best intentions, one may sometimes be side-tracked. 


Bearing this human failing in mind, we have been careful to 
confine ourselves in our advertising entirely to established prac- 
tices and policies followed in the operation of the Corroon & 
Reynolds’ Group of insurance companies. Thus we have been 


speaking of promises that have been fulfilled, not only once but 
hundreds of times, to agents and policyholders. 


a 


Advantage has been taken by many agents of our invitation 
to learn more about our organization. They have learned that 
what was said to them in printers’ ink is exactly what they found 
after entering into an agency relationship with our companies. 


Therefore we say again: If you are interested in representing 
companies that appreciate the agent’s place in the insurance pic- 
ture and treat him accordingly, write us. Or write to any of our 
present agents first and get his views of “C. & R.” companies. 
We feel sure that you will then write us. 











CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN EQuITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 


oF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN FirRE INSURANCE Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLosE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa: 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Co. 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Liserty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INsurANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





ReEpusBLic FirE INSURANCE Co. 
oF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Adjustment Expenses 
As Acquisition Cost 


NOW UP TO COMMISSIONERS 





Committee on Blanks Puts This Subject 
Before Acquisition Cost 
Committee 





The report of the committee on blanks 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners which was approved by 
the executive committee at the meeting 
of that committee at Chicago on June 
12, deals with the question of considering 
loss adjustment items as a part of the 
acquisition cost and recommends that 
this matter be referred to the commit- 
tee on acquisition costs. 

Suggestions have been received by the 
committee on blanks to consider loss ad- 
justment items as coming under the title 
“losses” in the blanks and not under the 
title “underwriting expenses.” 

The committee on acquisition costs to 
which this question has been referred is 
the one that held the hearing in Chi- 
cago in June on acquisition costs and is 
headed by Commissioner Livingston of 
Michigan. The committee on blanks has 
as chairman Walter A. Robinson of 
Vhio. 

The committee asks especially that 
any proposed amendments to the an- 
nual statement blanks be submitted in 
accordance with the procedure of the 
committee which is given in the report 
as follows: 

“The present method of procedure may 
be brietiy summarized as tollows: 

(a) All suggested changes and amend- 
ments should be filed with the chairman 
of the committee on or before March 
15 of any year. Suggestions received 
after that date can be considered at the 
current year’s meeting only with the 
unanimous consent of the members of 
the committee. 

(b) The suggested changes and amend- 
ments and reasons therefor should be 
stated in a concise but complete form. 

(c) Whenever convenient, sixty copies 
of the suggestions and reasons should 
be submitted to the chairman of the 
committee, This applies particularly to 
reports of conference committees and all 
lengthy memoranda. 

(d) The various classes of insurance 
companies should appoint committees to 
confer with subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Blanks.” 





OLD AGENCY INCORPORATES 





G. Edward Kaiser Office Was Established 
In 1868; List of Companies 
Represented 

The G. Edward Kaiser agency in Pat- 
erson, N. J., some facts about the incor- 
poration of which was recently published, 
is really an old agency established in 
1868 by the James A. Morrisse Co, 
which business was succeeded by G. E. 
Kaiser in 1912. The officers of the 
agency are G. Edward Kaiser, president; 
John Van _ Dine, vice-president and 
treasurer; Tunis Van Dine, Jr., vice- 
president and secretary. John Van 
Dine was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Schedule Rating Office 
of New Jersey and for the past eight 
years has been manager of the agency. 

Tunis Van Dine, Jr., has for several 
years been operating an individual in- 
surance business in Paterson. 

The office is general agent for the 
Great American Indemnity Co. and the 
following fire companies: Buffalo, Du- 
buque Fire & Marine, Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine, Firemen’s, Lumbermens, 
Millers National, Ohio Farmers and 
Universal. 





ELECTRICAL ARTICLE 


Thomas H. Anderson, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, has presented to the public an 
interesting article in which it is shown 
how insurance has come to the aid of 
the electrical industry. 





AGENTS 


value the dependability 
and nationwide prestige 
of the 
NORWICH UNION 
based on a long and 
honorable record of 
service 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President & General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 




















COMPANIES 





Fourth Company For 
Darby A. Day Group 


BUYS STOCK OF LIBERTY, DAYTON 








Other Companies Controlled Are Chi- 
cago F. & C., Continental Indem- 
nity and Automobile Underwriters 





Acquisition of the Liberty Insurance 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio, a company having 
admitted assets of $1,326,438 on Decem- 
ber 31, was completed last week by the 
Darby Day Investment Corporation of 
Chicago, of which Darby A. Day is the 
president. Mr. Day also is president of 
the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
which was established by the Darby Day 
Investment Corporation. 

Mr. Day also just recently completed 
the acquisition of the Automobile Under- 


writers’ Insurance Co, of Dallas and as 
a result of the deal Mr. Day has been 
elected president; J. B. McCutchan, who 
is secretary and treasurer of the Chicago 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer; and G. W. Baillio 
was continued as vice-president, with the 
likelihood that it will be made the nucle- 
us of a group of insurance companies in 
the Southwest with which Mr. Day now 
is negotiating. : 

The Liberty will continue under its 
present management until the transfer of 
the capital stock to the Darby Day In- 
vestment Corporation is completed, when 
the board will be reorganized and offi- 
cers elected. The company, which writes 
automobile, plate glass and general lia- 
bility insurance, on December 31 report- 
ed net admitted assets of $1,326,438; un- 
earned premiums of $491,694; reserve for 
public liability losses $226,288; reserve 
for unadjusted losses of $76,224; and re- 
serve for current bills, taxes and other 
items, $44,835; and a voluntary reserve 
of $5,000, making total liabilities other 
than capital and surplus of $844,042; cap- 
_ of $250,000 and net surplus of $232,- 
387. 

Incorporated in 1922 


The company was incorvorated in 1922 
and promptly .réinsured the entire busi- 
ness of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Dayton. The company made a gross 
underwriting profit during the seven year 
period ending December 31, 1929, of $87,- 
670 or 2.1% of the unearned premiums. 
Its operations in 1929 showed an under- 
writing profit of 1.8% on earned premi- 
ums. It paid dividends of 12% on the 
par value of its shares for each year from 
1924 to 1929 inclusive. 

J. R. Jones is president, treasurer and 
general manager; George B. McCann is 
vice-president and secretary; and F. J. 
Ach and J. W. Millette are vice-presi- 
dents. C. A. Funkhouser is chairman of 
the board. The company’s premium in- 
come in 1929 was $1.013.852 and premi- 
ums earned totaled $985,995. 

The Automobile Underwriters’ Insur- 
ance Co. on December 31 reported ad- 
mitted assets of $1,005.720: capital of 
$350,000; surplus of $152.397, and un- 
earned premiums of $358.402. Its premi- 
um income in 1929 was $705,040. 

The Darby Day fleet now consists of 
the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, Con- 
tinental Indemnity of America, Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Insurance Co., Lib- 
erty Insurance Co. 

The combined premium income is be- 
tween four and five million dollars per 
annum and several other companies are 
considering joining the fleet. 





WINDSTORM U. & O. 


The Alfred M. Best Co., New York, 
was recently asked if it thought business 
concerns maintaining insurance against 
proverty damage caused by windstorms, 
cyclone and tornado should also carry 
insurance against use and occupancy loss 
caused by the same perils. The Best 
office answered this question in the af- 
firmative. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





NEAL re gf! President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
. H. HASSIN 


GER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
amen * — GRATZ, President OHN KAY, See 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL Pegg tt President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vv ice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL baggy Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, ‘Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d VieuProste 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 





































NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President s. we. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. CG. we Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, bimas vig yoo WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
OHN KAY, Vice-President ASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


Cc Ww) FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- ident 
E. c FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres' t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CoO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 








844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey OW theieiian: na 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada : Ass’t Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ' JOHNR. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 








* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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New York Conference 
On Public Relations 


WILL BE HELD HERE AUGUST 4 





Ellis and Rogers Will Address Field 
Men and Others; Speaking Trips 
Throughout Country 
A conference on public relations which 
will be attended by the Suburban New 
York and New Jersey field men and 
company executives interested will be 
held at the offices of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on August 4. 
Ir will be addressed by Warren Ellis 
of the public relations committee of the 
National Board and by Wallace Rogers 
of Gale & Pietsch, the Chicago adver- 
tising agency furnishing the copy for the 
fire insurance advertisements being run 
in daily papers in a number of states in 
co-operation with the National Board. 
Mr. Ellis will discuss the nation-wide 
fire public relations situation and the 
advertising campaign. Special agents all 
over the country are having group meet- 
ings in which the campaign 1s being ex- 
plained to them and they in turn are 
taking the matter up with insurance 
agents. Agents throughout the country 
are running advertisements in many 
forms, sometimes in daily papers, some- 
times in novelties, such as the back of 
score cards of the miniature golf courses 
now so popular. It is always brought 
out that the agent is a representative 

of stock insurance. 
Traveled 5,000 Miles 

Messrs. Ellis and Rogers recently com- 
pleted a series of meetings held in ter- 
ritory requiring 5,000 miles of traveling: 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Arkansas. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the S. E. U. A. 
and field men were addressed at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on Wednesday. Today they 
are speaking at Columbia, S. C.; tomor- 
row at Jacksonville, Fla. and Monday 
at Atlanta. Meetings will be held in 
Buffalo and Syracuse on August 1 and 2. 

Richard E. Vorner and Albert L. Gale 
of Chicago are on a speaking trip with 
regard to public relations, traveling 
through eighteen mid-western states. _ 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager otf 
the National Board, will explain the pub- 
lic relations plan to the California field 
men on August 18. 





NO CHANGE IN MICHIGAN 

From reports received this week there 
appeared little likelihood of a change in 
the automobile rate situation in the state 
of Michigan. Insurance Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston has gone on a 
two weeks’ vacation without making any 
official comment as to the status of the 
state investigation into rate cuts by the 
big companies. 





ACTS ON RECIPROCAL 


The Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Associa- 
tion of Houston, Tex., has been refused 
permission to do business in Oklahoma. 
This followed an examination of the re- 
ciprocal by Texas. Christie & Hobby, 
Inc., managers of the Lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, have sent a cir- 
cular to policyholders making a plea for 
confidence. 





SECURITY’S BOSTON CHANGE 

Dewick & Flanders, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general agents of the Security 
Insurance Co. for Boston and adjacent 
territory. Rice & Whitney, managers 
of the Niagara Fire for Boston, have 
represented the Security for many years 
but resigned the connection when the 
Niagara went into the America Fore 
group. 





DEPOSITS OF $6,500,000 


The semi-annual statement of the Un- 
derwriters’ Trust Co. of New York as 
of June 30, 1930, shows assets of $9,829,- 
206. The bank has a capital of $1,675,- 
000, and surplus of $1,325,000. Its de- 
posits are more than $6,500,000. Horatio 
N. Kelsey is chairman of the board. 



































Benjamin Franklin 
started a 
Subscription Library 


N 1731, Franklin started a subscription 
library in Philadelphia—the first in 
America. 


This library was a forerunner of the won- 
derful American library system of today. 


Franklin displayed remarkable ability in 
many different fields of endeavor. But per- 
haps his most notable characteristic was his 
ability to put a new scheme into successful 
operation. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
the first to perpetuate the name of Franklin, 
has for more than a century furnished 
sound, reliable insurance against fire and 
other hazards to property. 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 





ORGANIZED 1829 (Mm Ti) WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 








CONTINENTAL COS.’ FIGURES 


Gains Shown in Semi-Annual Statements 


of Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
Compared to A Year Ago 

The Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
both show gains in assets and net sur- 
plus in semi-annual statements as of July 
1, compared to figures of a year ago. To- 
tal assets of the Continental on that date 
were $102,785,382, compared with $104,- 
666,985 as of January 1, 1930, and $97,- 
379,524 a year ago. 

Net surplus on July 1 was $42,508,619 
as against $44,273,170 at the beginning of 
the year and $41,647,190 on July 1, 1929. 
Bonds and stocks owned were valued at 
$94,425,623 on July 1, last, in comparison 
with $95,299,458 on January 1, and $87,- 
791,854 on July 1, 1929. The reserves for 
contingencies, including market fluctua- 
tions, remained unchanged at $8,800,000. 

The statement of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire shows assets of $83,780,299 on July 
1, compared with $86,168,951 on January 
1, last, and $78,946,592 on July 1, 1929. 

Net surplus stood $35,197,659 on July 
1, 1930, in contrast with $37,460,925 on 
January 1, and $34,243,876 a year ago. 

The value of bonds and stocks on hand 
as of July 1, 1930, was placed at $76,- 
900,462. On January 1 the correspond- 
ing total was $78,626,445 and on July 1, 
1929, it was $72,178,133. The total of re- 
serves for contingencies, including mar- 
ket fluctuations in securities—$7,800,000— 
remained unchanged since January 1, and 
displayed an increase of $700,000 as com- 
pared with the figure of July 1, 1929. 

The aggregate assets of the fire in- 
surance companies of the America Fore 
group stood at $238,215,557 on July 1, 
as against $242,735,815 on January 1. Net 
surplus of the group on July 1 was $97,- 
096,847 in comparison with $100,271,840 
at the beginning of the year. 





HOME’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Total Assets $126,750,000 Compared With 
$105,011,000 Last Year; Gains in 
Surplus 

The semi-annual statement of the 
Home of New York-as of July 1 shows 
total assets of $126,750,802, as compared 
with $128,914,080, as of January 1, 1930, 
and $105,011,638 a year ago. The net 
surplus increased for the first six months 
of 1930 from $48,325,633 to $48,796,473, 
being a gain of $15,627,633 over July 1, 
1929. The surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers is now $72,796,473 as against $72,325,- 
633 as of January 1, 1930, and $51,168,- 
840 a year ago. 

_ Bonds owned were valued at $52,697,045 
in comparison with $52,938,376 on Janu- 
ary 1, and $49,461,592 on July 1, 1929. 
Stocks were listed at $53,478,597 as com- 
pared with $47,377,340 on January 1 and 
$37,380,905 on July 1, 1929. The reserve 
premium fund was $40,714,883, a slight 
decrease over the January statement. 
Reserves for losses, taxes, dividends and 
miscellaneous accounts amounted to $13,- 





Two other companies of the Home 
group, comprising fifteen companies, have 
also published their statements. The 
Franklin Fire of Philadelphia—cash cap- 
ital $3,000,000—showed total assets of 
$23,358,923, as against $22,629,021 as of 
January 1, and $23,972,781 as of July 1, 
1929. The surplus to policyholders is now 
$13,809,896, after declaring a 20% stock 
dividend amounting to $500,000, as com- 
pared to $13,515,245 in January. The re- 
serves for losses, taxes, dividends and 
miscellaneous accounts is $3,454,957, as 
compared with $3,414,962 in January and 
$3,119,521 a year ago. 

The City of New York showed total 
assets of $7,890,756 as compared with $7,- 
925,432 in January and $7,623,308 as of 
July 1, 1929. The surplus to policyhold- 
ers increased from $3,838,724 in January 
to $3,885,259 as of July 1. 





NEW STATE AGENT 
H. J. Kirkham has been made state 
agent of the Svea and Hudson, head- 
quarters Columbus. He has had a long 
fire insurance training and his acquaint- 


nes 21C¢ is large. 
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Burned Buildings Pay No Rent — 


unless the owner carries Rent insurance. 


Are all your clients who rent property protected ? : 


Thee AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST_AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
Eighty Maiden Lane. am PAUL L. HAID, President S New York P N.Y 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








At this year’s meeting of the “Old As- 
sociation” at New Saranac Inn we had 
several good “stunts” aside from the 
more serious part of our program. Last 
year we had a photographer from Syra- 
cuse spend all day among our folks at 
the links, at the putting green and at 
the dock, taking moving pictures of our 
members at work and play, which were 
exhibited this year and gave us all a lot 
of amusement. 

The titles and sub-titles were ingeni- 
ously worded, as for instance, the first 
which was flashed was worded: “As 
Passed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Permit No. 4-11-44.” When 
we were shown the scenes at the dock 
the following title was shown: 
Service,” 


“Firemen’s 
and a picture of myself teach- 
ing the wife of one ot our members to 
swim was thrown on the sheet. There 
were pictures of our golfing enthusi- 
asts in various amusing poses and posi- 
tions; also there were photographs of 
some of the old-timers as they looked in 
1907, twenty-three years ago, among 
whom were George Peck (Uncle George), 
J. W. Wood, F. L. Curtis (the little ca- 
sino expert), F. F. Buell, Sumner 
Rhoades, myself and others. 

Another good stunt was put on by the 
committee. Special Agent Fogg of the 
Travelers, masquerading as a_ school- 
marm, had to deal with three difficult 
and obstreporous schoolboys named 
“Mickey” Martin, “Willie” Hornbostel 
and “Izzy,” supposedly the sons of mem- 
bers of the association. Among other 
things Willie tried to get on the teach- 
er’s good side by presenting her with 
a lemon, at which time the other two 
yelled: “High comish,” a delicate refer- 
ence to Union and non-Union meer peg 
All in good fun, and enjoyed by all, 
respective of company affiliations. 

One of the features of the meeting is 
“Talks by (Older) Members,” and Jack 
Wood rose to the occasion by stating 
that when he was a youngster attending 
his first meetings and heard the old- 
timers get up and orate, in 1891 or there- 
abouts, he prayed that when he got to 
be their age he would not tire the young- 
er members, as the older members tired 
‘him at that time, and that, therefore, 
he had nothing further to say. I took 
the occasion to say that as I grew along 
I had sometimes feared that I would “get 
out of the picture” in the activities in 
the field, but that the day’s activities in 
the way of entertainment had certainly 
shown me “in the pictures.” 

Several company officers contributed 
pleasantly by short talks. We did not 
have to hire any musical or other en- 
tertainment talent at this meeting. It 
was all furnished by members. Two of 
our members are good performers on the 








McLEOD AGENCY SUPPLEMENT 


An eight page supplement based on 
the insurance corporation of Alfred W. 


McLeod. Ltd. Vancouver, B. C. has 
been published by “Underwriters’ Re- 
port,” San Francisco. The agency has 


been in business thirty-one years, and 
among other companies represents the 
Westchester, First American, Royal, 
Phoenix of London, Law, Union & Rock, 
Northern of London, Eagle Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions, Century, Alliance and 
General Accident. 


piano, and there were. many good male 
and female voices among those attend- 
ing. 

We had a banquet that evening at 
which occasion the prizes for golf and 
putting were distributed. On Wednes- 
day evening the Blue Goose gave a dance 
with prizes, which was a great success. 
Although Mr. Mills, the manager, intend- 
ed that we should have the Casino to 
ourselves, some “Harold Teens” and 
young flappers of the aristocratic regu- 
lar guests horned in, and the only un- 
graceful and indecent Apache-like danc- 
es we saw were danced by these brain- 
less children, much to the amusement of 
our folks. These young people were evi- 
dently trying to show us by their gro- 
tesque dancing how utterly and hopeless- 
ly “bourgeois” we were. 

We all missed our good friend “Bill” 
Hadley, who attended every meeting 
since 1908, where I met him on the dock 
of the Frontenac near Clayton, N. Y., 
just as I was going to dive into the 
St. Lawrence. Before I went in, he 
had secured from me a year’s subscrip- 
tion for The Eastern Underwriter. He 
was always on the job. A special mes- 
sage of regret was sent to him, and we 
hone he will come next year. 

To me the meeting did not seem natu- 
ral without seeing him _bustling around. 


Roman System of Walkouts 


It is interesting to know, at least to 
those of us who went through a cycle 
of strikes and walkouts all over the 
country affecting our business very ad- 
versely, but giving birth to a valuable 
side line, viz: riot and civil commotion 
insurance, that the ancient Roman pleb- 
ians, that is the working people and 
agriculturists, in contradistinction from 
the aristocrats—the land-owners, the of- 
ficial, governing and soldier class, had 
a system of very efficient “walk-outs.” 

When they had been oppressed too 
much they simply left “en masse” with- 
out further ado, rioting, bloodshed or par- 
leys and moved out into the country and 
started to found a city of their own, 
leaving the aristocracy flat on their backs 
so that the latter had to go on their 
knees to them, asking them to come back 
and granting them fair and sufficient 
rights in the electorate. This action cre- 
ated the so-called “tribunes” of the peo- 
ple. a term much used now by politicians, 
and preserved in our language to the 
present day. 

A metropolitan newspaper, the New 
York “Herald-Tribune,” uses this word 
now, as did the vress in early days, and 
still so, always stressing the point, if not 
subsidized by the party in power and also, 
sometimes, if so, that they were the 
spokesmen or defenders of the masses. 


The Magic Spell of Words 


This is an age of “slogans,” “formulas,” 
“shibboleths” all testifying to the power 
of words and a peculiar psychology in 
the minds of people which sometimes 
sweeps them off their feet, as witness 
Bryan’s “You shall not crucify humanity 
with a crown of gold.” Or it clouds 
their minds. Properly used, they are 
a great help in the advertising and sell- 
ing business, and some words like “serv- 
ice” seem to cast a magic spell. 

I had occasion to test this while I 
was on an inspection tour in Buffalo. I 
was introducing myself as an inspector 
to a policyholder of ours who had con- 
verted a modern dwelling into an an- 
tique and high grade furniture and cabi- 


net upholstering shop. My remarks do 
not apply to larger plants, for in that 
case the assured is used to having in- 
spectors come around and they neéd not 
explain what it is all about. 

In the small stuff, which is not in- 
spected sufficiently today, but which 
should be, the assured sometimes regards 
the inspector with suspicion and dis- 
trust, as if he were an inquisitor or 
a snooper, or has come just to find fault 
or raise his rate, and this assured was 
cogitating about letting me through. 

I asked him if he had read about the 
“service” companies through their agents 
and fieldmen were giving their policy- 
holders, by periodically visiting risks and 
pointing out to them hazards that could 
be easily remedied, preventing possible 
fires and decreasing rate, or at least pre- 
venting increase in rate. This was before 
the days that several leading companies 
incorporated this idea in papers like the 
“Evening Post.” 

The word SERVICE as explained to 
him that day won him over completely, 
whereas the word INSPECTION mean- 
ing the same thing, affronted him. 
He gave me a lot of time. went through 
his plant with me, and I was enabled 
to make several suggestions. which he 
thanked me for and adopted. 

It all shows what tremendous lost op- 
portunities exist in the inspector’s rout- 
ine work of making friends with the 
insuring public and interpreting and ex- 
plaining the companies’ workings and 
thought to the public. The above type 
of man is not reached at all by fire pre- 
vention literature or advertising, nor by 
newspaper advertising or companies’ or 
agents’ publicity stunts, nor by learned 
committees of chambers of commerce. 
The onlv thing that touched him is the 
“ad-hominem” of man-to-man _ contact 
with a special agent on the ground, in 
his own little kingdom, the place he 
makes his living. 

The tact. courtesy, time and “sales psy- 
chologv” shown him by the fieldman. or 
the lack of it. is what builds up in his 
mind his good or bad opinion of the 
insurance comnanies. To make even one 
man of this kind friendlv to you and 
the insurance comnanies in one dav. is 
a good day’s work. I think this is a 
point that has been overlooked by many 
executives. 


Making Friends With Assureds 


I may say, however. in my exnerience 
over many years it has netted big re- 
sults both for our agents and the com- 
nany. I highlv prize an assured’s part- 
ing words when he says cheerilv to 
“come again when in town the next time” 
and as an aftermath receivine word from 
an agent that an assured had called and 
spoken favorably of the snecial asent’s 
call. It is one of the “thrills” of this 
brsiness to me. 

T think the above points are often over- 
Inoked and more attention is paid at 
the home office to ascertaining how many 
inspections a man has made. rather than 
to the qualitv of them, measured hy 
above conclusions as to value of mak- 
ing friends with assureds. In other 
words, what does it profit a company 
if say twenty-five inspections have been 
made by one man, and he has made no 
friends (nor enemies), while another 
man has made only twelve but has at- 
tracted good will to his agent and his 
company? 

I have known many agents to give 
preference to special agents in coming 
to a decision as to what company they 
should take or keep. who had the repu- 
tation of doing the kind of work T favor 
above, as against those, who while per- 
haps representing bigger companies, and 
being just as able as to the techniaue 
of the inspecting business, d'd_ either 
not have the time (being constantly 
crowded by their companies for more 
“volume” as to inspections, just as thev 
are crowded into injudicious appointment 
by the hounding erv of “more volume” 
as to business, which is the basic root, 
bv the way. of many of the grow'ng evils 
of our business) or ability or the per- 
sonality to impress tactfully upon an 
assured whose risks they inspected what 








As Disaibiain world 


trade increases, our 


foreign facilities ex- 


pand accordingly. 





A. I. U. foreign insur- 
ance facilities, | extending 
throughout practically the en- 
tire world, are in an unending 
stage of growth. As a move- 
ment to any remote country in 
which we have no representa- 
tion becomes apparent, the A. 
I. U. moves to anticipate the 
trend. 


Today, the world-wide fa- 
cilities that have been organ- 
ized into an efficiently operat- 
ing unit, provides local brok- 
ers and agents with one of the 
most convenient services for 
the protection of American 
properties in the foreign field. 


For your convenience in 
handling American foreign 
coverage locally, we place at 
your disposal our information 
services and complete facili- 
ties in the foreign field. On 
any question of foreign insur- 
ance we invite you to consult 
us without delay. 
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really great service the companies were 
giving the assured, and what a fine bus- 
iness the insurance business is, making 
friends and overcoming prejudices. 

The whole question simmers down to 
this: Not how many inspections or ap- 
pointments does a special agent make, 
but how good are they? And to my 
mind, companies and the business in 
general are benefited proportionately. 

oe ae oe 


Arabic System of Numerals 
However, the so-called Barbarian 


Moors were far advanced over the so- 
called civilized Christian Europeans, and 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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154 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


as of July Ist. 19:30 





O MEET CLAIMS arising under 
its policies this company has: 





Cash Capital ..... . $24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus ...... $ 48,796,473.07 


(Accumulated over 77 Years) 


Surplus to Policyholders $ 72,796,473.07 


Additional Funds. . . . $ 40,714,883.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved for Miscellaneous 
Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 


Other Obligations a 13,239,446.26 


Assets Cash on hand, funds con- 


servatively invested or current 


balances payable when due $1 26,750,802.33 





Fire and Allied Lines of Insurance 
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Organized 1853 Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Bright Fire Alarm Yarn 


HOOK IS PULLED; WHAT HAPPENS 





Two Thousand False Alarms In One 
Year; The Turn Out After 
An Alarm 





As to just what happens in the New 
York Fire Alarm Telegraph Bureau when 
the hook on a fire box anywhere in town 
is pulled down is told in its usual en- 
tertaining fashion by “The New Yorker.” 
That publication started its story 
Fourth of July incidents. It said: 

The Fourth of July is always a big day 
in the long, low, stone building that 
stands in Central Park, on the Seventy- 
ninth street 


by 


transverse. You probably 


and wondered whether it 
was a power house or a museum. It’s 
the Fire Alarm Telegraph Bureau. Pull 
down the hook in any fire-box in town. 
and you instantly set six or eight men 
in the building bobbing around. Within 
ten seconds after you have signalled, the 
engine houses are notified. Inside of a 
minute sirens are screaming. Four min- 
utes later, on an average, a_ battalion 
chief phones a report to the Telegraph 
3ureau. Five minutes after that, the 
firemen are very likely to be back at 
the engine house playing cribbage again, 
for many alarms are false, one out of 
every five as a rule, and many more 
on the Fourth, when excited people, 
nervous mothers, etc., are ready to yell 
“Fire!” at the drop of a cigarette. 
The Main Room 

The main room at the alarm head- 
quarters is large and filled with switch- 
boards, and other devices. Phones ring, 
lights flash on and off, and there are 
buzzings, tappings, and clickings. It’s 
confusing to the visitor, but is really 
simple. Roughly, here is what happens 
if you send in an alarm from, say, Fire- 
Box 131. One of hundreds of circuit 
boxes ranged, like lockers, around the 
walls buzzes loudly, and a white disc 
appears on it, attracting attention. Im- 
mediately the number 131 rings out— 
one, one-two-three, one; one, one-two- 
three, one. Four times. 3efore the 
echo of the first warning has died away, 
however, a dispatcher is hurrying en- 
gines to the vicinity of the call (where 
as you know, there wiil be a small boy 
,to direct the firemen to the exact house). 
At the same time other dispatchers are 
entering a record of the call, checking 
back, verifying, etc. They make no mis 
takes; it all works beautifully; the sys- 
tem would del.ght a movie director han- 
dling a big battle scene. Thousands of 
engine houses are at the finger tips of 
Tim Mahoney, chief dispatcher, and his 
men. In the case of a bad fire, where 
engine company after engine company is 
called out, Mahoney must shift inactiv: 
apparatus to sections of the city where 
protection has been cut down bv_ the 
withdrawal of engine companies. These 
shifts are complicaied ana important. 

A first alarm brings out three engines, 
two fireboats if the blaze is near a river, 
two hook-and-ladder wagons, one depu., 
chief, and two battalion chiefs. A _ sec- 
ond alarm summons three additional en- 
gines, another boat, and another hook- 
and-ladder. So it gocs, un to a five- 
alarm fire, which conjures up eighteen 
engines, six hook-and-ladder wagons. a 
deputy chief (deputy chiefs are very shy 
and you can never get more than one 
to come to a fire), three battalion chiefs, 
a gasoline fuel wagon, and Smoky Joe 
Martin. The S. S. Muenchen has been 
the only five-alarm fire this year so far. 
After a five-alarmer, it is a master-alarm 
affair, calling for help from other bor- 


oughs, and you better move to Green- 
wich. 


have seen it 


One Every Twelve Minutes .. 
Last year, if you like figures, there 
were more than ten thousand alarms— 
two thousand of them false—turned in in 
Manhattan. From Greater New York 
calls come in at the rate of one every 


twelve minutes. 
chief dispatcher’s desk, The dispatchers 


phoned. There are eight phones on the 
would much rather deal with fire-box 
machinery than with human nature. 


Once a woman called up and said her 
place was on fire. “Where do you live?” 
she was asked. “Second floor, rear!” she 
shouted and hung up. The call had to 
be traced through the phone company. 
Another time a man—quite calm, too, he 
secemed—gave directions how to get to 
the fire he was reporting. “Take the 
Lenox Avenue subway,” he said, “not the 
West Side—and get off at One Hundred 
and Tenth street.” 

Fire-alarm headquarters used to be in 
the tower in Mount Morris Park. A 
watchman tolled a large bell whenever 
he spotted a fire from his tower. The 
most exciting day up there, years and 
years ago. was when the watchman re- 
ported the sun setting over the Hudson. 


Many, of course, are 


JOHN G. DERBY RESIGNS 





America Fore Secretary Has Been in 
Charge of Middle Dep’t Under- 
writing; His Career 
John G. Derby, who has been with the 
America Fore Group for the past three 
and a half years as secretary in charge 
of the middle department underwriting, 


has resigned. His future plans are not 


yet announced. 
A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Derby 


was first with a railroad company and 
then in the fire prevention field. He 
joined the America Fore organization in 
1912 as a field engineer being called to 
the home office two years later as an ex- 
aminer in its engineering department. He 
next served in New England territory as 
special agent for the Fidelity-Phenix and 
was recalled to the home office in 1923 


as agency superintendent of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Derby’s advancement to assistant 
secretary came in November, 1924, and 
he assisted in the supervision of middle 
department underwriting. After two 
years he was given full supervision of 
that department. He was elected secre- 
tary in January, 1927. 





NORTH STAR IN CALIFORNIA 

The North Star Insurance Co., running 
mate of the General Reinsurance Corp., 
has been licensed in California. Robert 
B. Crofton, Pacific Coast manager of the 
General, will be general agent of the 
North Star and its offices will be at 200 
Bush street, San Francisco, where the 
General Reinsurance has also taken new 
quarters. The North Star will write 
facultative fire insurance and also offer 


its services for treaty business on the 
coast. 








NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 
Re ) 1769-1821 
2 Master of military strategy 
‘ and gifted statesman.... 
‘ crowned Emperor of France 
on December 2, 1804. 
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Damage. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





APOLEON: 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The Code Napoleon, in which the First Consul codified the 
civil laws of France in 1804, clearly implied the need for ade- 
quate insurance protection on the part of purchasers of homes 
or merchandise. . . According to the Code, the debtor was lia- 


ble to pay indemnity—though the property perished or was 
lost through no fault of his. 
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* * * * * 


Today, insurance provides FULL PROTECTION at small 
cost. With complete confidence, agents of the Fireman’s Fund 
fleet sell fire policies and many other valuable specialized cov- 
erages, such as Explosion, Windstorm, and Aircraft Property 
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Methods of Controlling 
Acquisition Expenses 


TOLD IN NEW BOOK ON SUBJE®T 








Cost Accounting Technique as Used in 
Industry Applied to Insurance Com- 
panies by Accountants 





The application of the technique of cos‘ 
accounting as used by industrial and 
commercial companies to the cost prob- 
lems of insurance companies is the sub- 
ject of a booklet just brought out by 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. of New York 
and other cities, accountants and engi- 
neers. The book tells about the methods 
used in budgetary control for insurance 
companies and points the way to the 
reduction and control of acquisition and 
other expenses. Copies of the book may 
be obtained by writing Scovell, Welling- 
ton & Co. 

On the subject of acquisition expense 
methods the book says: 

“The budget for acquisition expense 
will be in two parts. The first part will 
be for internal controllable expense as 
incurred by the agency department, spe- 
cial agents and branch offices. The oth- 
er part will be for external controllable 
expense, such as commissions and allow- 
ances paid and supplies furnished to 
agents. Commissions paid are variable 
with premium volume, and the budget 
for this expense will be on -a seperate 
schedule. 

“The estimates for the internal budget 
will be prepared by department heads and 
supervisors, and assembled for revision 
and approval by the head of the agency 
department. The budget for external ex- 
penses will be prepared under the su- 
pervision of the head of the agency de- 
partment. Most of the items of expense 
in this budget are due to the company’s 
business policy and are controllable by 
the executive department. 

“Each month actual results will be 
compared with the budget and each quar- 
ter the actual and the budget estimates 
will be analyzed and the detailed budget 
for the second succeeding quarter pre- 
pared.” 


Cost of Doing Business in Field 


On the subject of underwriting profit 
and loss budget the book says: 

“After all of the sectional and de- 
partment budgets have been completed 
and assembled, two condensed budget 
statements will be prepared. One will be 
a comprehensive statement for manageri- 
al purposes showing the detail ang the 
totals by departments and by elements 
of expénse such as salaries, traveling, 
etc. This statement will have sub-totals 
such as acquistions, inspection, general 
and claims by branch offices, field and 
home office. The statement will also 
show unit quantities, i. e., number of 
Policies, claims, etc., in order to deter- 
mine costs per unit. Provisions will also 
e made for drawing off ratios of ex- 
pense to premiums written and premiums 
earned. 

“The completed statement will facili- 
tate the analysis of costs in various ter- 
ritories. For example, agents may re- 
port to the home office and have all of 
their dealings with the home office; or 
they may have some dealings with, and 
may or may not make reports to, a 
branch or service office. 

“In determining the cost of doing busi- 
hess with an agent or in a particular 
locality, costs will be accumulated as fol- 
lows: 

“Commissions, allowances and supplies 
to agents, special agents (if any), branch 
office (if any), home office agency de- 
partment, home office general. 

“The cost of allowances, special agents 
and branch offices in certain localities 
may be proportionately so high as to re- 
quire a change in the method of handling 
that business, In the case of claims ad- 
jJusting, a combination of a branch office 
expense and a home office expense caused 
by rehandling may indicate excessive 
costs, and call for an adjustment in han- 
dling claims in a particular locality. 

The other condensed statement -will 
be the convention statement, which will 





be of little use for managerial purposes 
but will serve as a check and interpre- 
tation in the customary arrangement. The 
statement will be worked out on a pre- 
mium written and loss and expense paid 
basis, and also on a premium earned 
and a loss and expense incurred basis. 
The final budget statements are designed 
to facilitate a ready monthly and quar- 
terly comparison with actual results.” 


ENTERS CANADA 
The Virginia Fire & Marine has en- 
tered Canada for fire and automobile 
business, Stuart Saver has been made 
= manager, headquarters Mon- 
treal. 





CHARLES BARNES DEAD 


Charles Barnes, general insurance 
broker of the Thousand Islands, N. Y., 
region, died as the result of a stroke of 
apoplexy last week while attending a 
bridge party in Point Vivian, N. Y. The 
widow and four children survive. Mr. 
Barnes was sixty-eight years of age. 





ATLANTA OFFICE OPEN MONDAY 


The new southeastern department of 
the America Fore companies will be’ in 
full running order at Atlanta by next 
Monday. It will be under the super- 
vision of Secretary John W. Clarke. 


BOOSTING P. J..V. McKIAN 


The Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose 
is pushing P. J. V. McKian of Chicago 
for the position of Grand Keeper of the 
Golden Goose Egg at the annual meeting 
at Rapid City, S. D., in September. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has 
been a Chicago insurance newspaper man 
and is now both editor of insurance for 
the Chicago “Evening Post” and with 
the Western Actuarial Bureau. 





T. BRUCE CHAIRMAN 
T. Bruce of the Union has been made 
chairman of the Grain Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg, Canada. 











Borrow the Prestige of Age 


A fire insurance company that has 
endured and prospered for 82 years is 
a good one to represent. Such a 
company is the Ohio Farmers. 


You can expect such a company to 
continue in the future to uphold right 
practices, to cooperate with agents, to 
adapt its policies to changing condi- 
tions, just as it has in the past. 


Eighty-two years means more than 
age. It means experience, sound and 
sane judgment, skill, built up through 
the years, in handling problems. 


If your agency needs a company like 
the Ohio Farmers, please write to the 


home office at LeRoy. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


Organized 1848 


OHIO 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 
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Summary of British 
Viewpoints on Marine 


MAJORITY SEE 





IMPROVEMENT 





Heads of Twelve Companies Say Why 
They Do or Do Not Look Forward 
to Greater Marine Profits 





Viewing the expressions of twelve 
heads of prominent British insurance 
companies on marine underwriting, past 
and present, one finds about half of them 
stating that little or no improvement has 
been achieved while the remainder say 
that while conditions are still unsatis- 
factory they are not nearly as hopeless 
as they have appeared for several years. 
Following are brief extracts from the 


reports of these chairmen and gov- 
ernors: 
C. E. Barnett, Alliance Assurance — 


“Turning to the marine account, I am 
afraid that we cannot regard the posi- 
tion of the marine insurance market in 
this country as at all satisfactory. It is 
believed that the rates of premium on 
hull business have been brought to a 
basis on which there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of a small profit being earned. With 
regard to cargo business, rates and con- 
ditions in the insurance market are still 
unsatisfactory.” 

Francis A. Johnston, Atlas Assurance. 

—“Competition caused by a highly in- 
flated market continued unabated in the 
better classes of risks, and resulted in a 
further weakening in rates and condi- 
tions in some sections. On the other 
hand, there has been an undoubted stif- 
fening of rates on some of the heavier 
classes of business, and in this respect 
it is gratifying to record that the ma- 
chinery for the conduct and eventual 
improvement of the business has func- 


tioned with less friction and, indeed, with - 


some success. To sum up, the imme- 
diate outlook in marine underwriting 
business does not, in our opinion, war- 
rant any departure from the policy we 
have adopted of writing a small and con- 
servative premium income in our marine 
department.” 

Sir Percy Wilson Newson, Bt., Com- 
mercial Union Assurance——‘“The agree- 
ment in respect of hulls continues to 
work well, and the losses under this head 
have not been in any way such as can 
be taken exception to. The same re- 
marks cannot, however, be applied to 
cargo business, which has been most un- 
satisfactory, and in which there has been 
no improvement as compared with twelve 
months ago. This part of the marine 
insurance business goes from bad to 
worse. The immediate outlook for ma- 
rine insurance business is not favorable, 
as, in addition to the fierce competition 
for nearly all the various sections of the 
business, we are faced with the fact that 
owing to the depression in trade many 
steamers are laid up unemployed, and 
those that are trading are receiving 
freights which are in many cases hardly 
paying expenses.” 

Foresees Continued Improvement 

Sir Joseph G. Broodbank, Employers’ 
Liability—“The market conditions have 
continued to improve during the past 
year, though they cannot yet be consid- 
ered altogether satisfactory. There is 
now a reasonable likelihood that pre- 
miums will balance losses and expenses.” 

Evelyn Hubbard, Guardian Assurance. 
—“I regret that the continued compe- 
tition, which still exists among those 
engaged in marine business, both at home 
and abroad, has reduced many of the 
rates for cargo business to an unprofit- 
able level.” 

Colin Campbell, London Assurance.— 
“It is impossible not to be disappointed 
at the slow progress made in the direc- 
tion of raising rates of premium; in- 
creases have been secured here and there, 


but competition remains as keen as ever. 
The closer co-operation that now exists 
between those interested in marine in- 
surance business has already begun to 
make its influence felt.” 

Lord Wakefield of Hythe, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile—“1929, far from break- 
ing the tradition, seems likely to form 
another addition to the long series of 
‘lean’ years in the general run of marine 
accounts which have not the advantage 
of favorable specialized connections. 
Competition in the marine market has 
been most severe ever since the war, 
and the participation in the business of 
many new entrants who had not experi- 
enced previous difficult periods may have 
been one factor tending to aggravate 
the situation. Attempts to secure agree- 
ments as to rates and conditions among 
underwriters have not met with all the 
success they deserved, but the situation 
is decidedly better than it was, say, in 
1926 and 1927. Hull business has con- 
tinued to make some progress towards 
recovery, and, although it may not yet 
be showing much, if any, profit, it has 
certainly shown some improvement. In 
the past few years underwriters have 
been prone to include many extra risks 
in connection with cargo insurance with- 
out any increase of premium, and there 
is little doubt that this is one of the 
reasons why losses have been increased.” 

Sir Gerald H. Ryan, Bt., Phoenix As- 
surance.—“I believe the position is 
sounder than_ before. The difficulties 
through which marine insurance has 
been passing for some years may be de- 
scribed as two-fold—self-made and ex- 
ternal. Those sources of weakness which 
arose from abuses that had crept into 
the practice of underwriting have been 
removed or largely mitigated, and a 
healthier spirit and a sounder view of 
the common interest have arisen.” 


_ Will Reduce Marine Business 

Sir Samuel H. Scott, Bt., Provincial 
Insurance.—“The outlook is still doubt- 
ful, and your directors are, therefore, re- 
solved that the present income shall be 
still further reduced.” 

Vivian Hugh Smith, Royal Exchange 
(and Chairman of the Marine Offices’ 
Committee).—“I must repeat my remarks 
of last year that, whereas the hull rates 
show an improvement, the position as 
regards cargo is still unsatisfactory. Al- 
though progress in this business is dis- 
appointingly slow, on the whole there 
has been a distinct improvement in the 
attitude of the market, and more disin- 
clination to engage in the disastrous com- 
petition which was so prevalent a few 
years ago.” 

E. S. Parker, Thomas & Mersey Ma- 
rine-—‘“The hull business continues to 
show steadiness in rating, with an up- 
ward tendency in certain classes of risks. 
With regard to cargo business, there is 








no general improvement to report, and 
the selection of remunerative business 
needs unremitting attention on the part 
of underwriters. Fires at sea have again 
shown an unhappy increase over those 
of the past few years.” 

Sir James Hamilton, Yorkshire Insur- 
ance—“There is still much to be done 
in the direction of improving other sec- 
tions of the marine business, but it can 
at least be said that something has been 
achieved.” 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 26) 


they introduced among other things like 
chemistry an advanced astronomical 
knowledge, and algebra, their decimal 
system of numerals, viz: 1, 2, 3, 4, 56; 
7, 8, 9, 0, into Spain, from which it rap- 
idly spread all over Europe. Neither 
the Greeks or Romans had with their 
great culture bequeathed her a practical 
system of numerals to following ages. 
Europe was still using the cumbersome 
Roman numerals, viz: I, II, II, IV, V, 
VI, Vil, VIEL <x. x, etc., and simple 
calculations like addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and fractions 
could not be done, and they used their 
fingers and so- -calied “abacus” the same as 
the uneducated Chinamen do today in 
laundries (unless they have bought a 
comptometer), for the simplest opera- 
tions. The Arabic decimal system of nu- 
merals spread like wildfire in conse- 
quence, and while the originators were 
driven out of Europe eventually, their 
system of numerals was not, as is evi- 
denced by our using it today. 

Let the modern business man ponder 
about what he would have lost if the 
Arabic system of numerals had been lost 
to “civilized” Europe at that time. I 
presume, of course, that had the Arabic 
system not been introduced at the time, 
a new system would have been discov- 
ered or invented, but this criticism ap- 
plies to everything in the way of inven- 
tion and discovery that has marked the 
progress of the world, but it does not 
minimize the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the pioneers. 

It is interesting to note that through 
the discovery and investigation of the 
ancient Maya civilization in Guatemala 
and Mexico (Yucatan) scientists learned 
within the last decade, that this civiliza- 
tion which was of a high order, flourish- 
ing about the third or fourth century 
after Christ, had produced a system of 
numerals of dots and dashes, based on 
the decimal idea, and either as a cause 
or effect of this were very highly versed 
in astronomy and time measurements. 
Let the special agent and adjuster pond- 
er what a nice time he would be having 
in dealing with figures if he had to deal 
in Roman numerals instead of the Arabic 
system. 





ie 
Introduced Algebra, Too 
Another great accomplishment intro- 
duced by the Moors was algebra, the sci- 
entific systemization of the theories un- 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





derlying all numbers. We do not know 
just how the great geometricians of the 
Greeks, who have never been equalled 
by any one following, did their arith- 
metical calculations. The Greeks used 
their letters of the alphabet in sequence, 
adding a hook above the line. It is 
suspected, but not proven, that the great 
geometricians, Archimedes and Pytha- 
goras, had a system of their own based 
on a more logical and scientific idea. 
The Roman system was based, as is 
supposed, on the fingers of the human 
hand. V, (five) is supposed to be based 
on the figure formed by spreading the 
thumb and first finger. X (ten) is sup- 
posed to be based on the symbol formed 
by the outlines of the two hands laid 
across each other, C (hundred) is sup- 
posed to be the initial letter of the word 
centum, meaning one hundred. 
K€ 


Owe Debt of Gratitude to Arabs 

I wonder whether the modern busi- 
ness man dealing constantly with arith- 
metical figures and calculations realizes 
the debt of gratitude he owes to the 
Arabs, who were called “Moors” by the 
Spaniards and other European nations 
at the time they conquered and over- 
ran about one-half of Spain about the 
fourteenth centry after Christ, and re- 
mained there until they were finally 
driven out by the Spaniards just before 
the discovery of America. 

Although they were called barbarians 
and were looked down upon and feared 
for their zeal to spread the Mohamme- 
dan faith, in which process they estab- 
lished the powerful Caliphate of Cordova 
in the eart of Spain, the Caliphs consid- 
ered themselves the temporal and secu- 
lar followers of the great Mohammed, 
founder of the faith and empire of Islam. 
These Mohammedans had not done any- 
thing different from the so-called Chris- 
tian nations who had, complacently and 
firmly believing that their Christian God 
was on their side, invaded the so-called 
“heathen” nations for centuries and tried 
to impose, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
according to the varying fortunes of 
war their rule, language and religion 
on these “heathen” nations. 

As witness the “holy” crusades, “holy” 
from the point of view of the Christians, 
of course. But when the “heathen” quite 
successfully did the same thing, as in 
case of Moorish conquest of Spain, why 
that was different, of course, and anti- 
Christ, heretical, barbarian, etc. The 
homely American:saving that “it makes 
a big difference whose ox is gored,” and 
the philosophy underlying it, are as old 
as the hills. Modern versions of this 
wrong philosophy are: “The white man’s 
burden to sanctify conquest and exploit- 
ation”; “Opening up the country for civ- 
ilization,” “converting the heathen,” 
“spheres of influence,” and all such other 
accepted hypocrisy. | 


A Help to the Fieldman 


Above amateurish treatise may help a 
fieldman get an agency by interesting 
the agent who is figure-conscious, and 
likes that sort of thing just as much as 
by talking golf, politics, or what not. 

An agent asked me the other day 
why our numerals were called Arabic 
and what the Arabs had to do with it, 
which suggested to me the idea of get- 
ting him, and giving him, all the infor- 
mation I had or cuuld get. 

Strange as it may seem there is very 
little on record anywhere about just ex- 
actly how the simple arithmetical cal- 
culations were done outside of using the 
“abacus.” The abacus, by the way, is 
still used to teach infants numerals here 
in. America and elsewhere. 





WRITE SPECIAL AUTO COVERS 
Permission to write special coverage 
for automobiles of vacationists between 
August 1 and October 31 in Virginia has 
been granted by the state corporation 
commission in an administrative order 
supplemental to the recent automobile 
fire.and theft rate reductions. The com- 
mission has also granted permission for 
the writing of a broad form of theft 
insurance during the same period, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








E. J. Donegan Takes Healthful 


Outlook on 1930 Conditions 


Despite Falling Off of Production General Surety Executive 
Sees No Need for Alarm in Present Situation; Makes 
Interésting Analysis of Four Ills: Investment Condi- 
tions, Increased Competition, Diminished Pre- 
mium Volume and Rising Loss Ratios 


An interesting and sensible analysis of the insurance trend so far this year 
has been prepared by E. J. Donegan, executive vice-president, General Surety, in 


response to a request from The Eastern Underwriter. 


Mr. Donegan characterizes 


the outlook as healthful rather than optimistic, his feeling being that with the 
whole industrial and financial world ill with a fever, the temperature of insurance, 
therefore, is high. He looks forward, however, to a cycle ahead which will fully 
reimburse the business for any ills it might have suffered in this period. There 
is encouragement in his words: “Our temperature is abating, our blood is cooling; 
and soon we shall be out in the sun again.” His article follows: 


It would afford a gratifying and a 
graceful exit to your poser concerning 
the casualty and surety conditions for 
1930 if one might give three hearty Ro- 
tarian cheers and let it go at that. We 
have had too much unthinking pessi- 
mism, and a little unthinking optimism 
might serve to balance the score. Lowell 
wisely said, however: “Don’t ever proph- 
esy—unless ye know.” Where one does 
not and cannot possibly know, forecasts 
must be supported by clearly stated facts 
and premises. Then, if the facts and 
premises have weight, so, too, will the 
conclusions, 1 | 

The outlook, we believe, should. be 
characterized as healthful rather than as 
optimistic, The distinction may seem to 
be one without a difference. Yet the 
term “healthful,” applied either to the 
human or the economic body, is purely 
relative. It may indicate an existing 
haleness and vigor; or it may connote, 
with disease, the presence of ameliorat- 
ing and restorative processes through 
which the present ills are purged. The 
latter would seem to describe our case 
today. 

The whole industrial and financial 
world has been ill with a fever. The 
temperature of insurance, therefore, is 
high. We, however, permitted a few 
internal.infections to‘complicate the gen- 
eral malady. Hence, we must feel our 
pulse, we must study those symptoms 
peculiar to ourselves, before we seek 
to prescribe. Here, as in medicine, prog- 
nosis must follow diagnosis. 

The ills from which we suffer, we are 
told, are four: investment conditions, in- 
creased competition, diminished premium 
volume and rising loss ratios. Survey- 
ing these in the order named, what does 
1930 hold? 


The Market and the Surpluses 


_ With eminent prognosticators at odds, 
it would be a daring individual who ven- 
tured to predict conditions six months 
hence. Yet, some expert opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it may be 
doubted that this year’s market will fa- 
vorably affect the companies’ surpluses 
to any material extent. Indeed, the con- 
verse may be indicated. 

The cheaper and more speculative 
Stocks have been the harder hit and 


weak holdings have been fairly well 
cleaned out. Such securities, however, 
are not usually found in insurance port- 
folios. Some of the stronger issues, in- 
cluding a few of the market leaders, 
are still selling at thirty times earnings. 
What is there in this situation, in the 
sharp reduction in the profits of the 
railroads and many of the industrials, or 
in the slowly improving general condi- 
tions, to tempt the investor in the im- 
mediate future? We face, then, the seri- 
ous possibility that stock values may 
not, by December 31, return to the levels 
of a year ago. 

Against this, there is unquestionably 
abroad a growing confidence in the fu- 
ture. The one doubt seems to concern, 
not “whither” but “when.” And because 
we feel somewhat presumptuous in en- 
deavoring to appraise conditions in a 
field so foreign to our own, we fall back 
upon a statement made by one of the 
most famous bankers, if not the most 
famous banker, in the world, which 
reached a few of us last week. 


Opinion of Prominent Banker 


It comes to us on unimpeachable au- 
thority that this great financier, while 
on a pleasure trip and speaking in con- 
fidence to a small group of intimate 
friends, said in substance that he was 
convinced that, although the technical po- 
sition of the market was still weak and 
although business improvement was not 
yet sufficiently strong to offset the pos- 
sibility of raids, nevertheless the months 
of January and February would be the 
gates to a new, prolonged and sounder 
prosperity. : 

If this be true—and the very name of 
the man quoted is magic—any paper loss- 
es we may sustain will be but temporary. 
Against that brief and transitory sacri- 
fice we may credit three gains. In the 
first place, we should shortly regain our 
security values. Secondly, we will have 
learned that efficient production and 
sound underwriting bring permanent 
earnings, while over-emphasis on secur- 
ity profits sometimes courts disaster. A 
few of us needed that lesson: many did 
not. And finally, the debacle will go a 
long way toward the elimination of that 
competition which found its genesis, not 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Spencer Welton With 

Massachusetts B. & I. Co. 
IN CHARGE OF PRODUCTION 
Takes Up New Reins as Vice-President 


on August 1; Is Now on Visit to 
New England 








Spencer Welton, one of the most pop- 
ular figures in the insurance fraternity, 
is to join the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. 

He will be in charge of production 
for that company, country-wide. He left 
for New England on Monday of this 


ryt eal 
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SPENCER WELTON 


week and will take up the reins of his 
new position on August 1. ; 
When Mr. Welton resigned as vice- 
president of the Insurance Securities 
companies it was not known whether he 
would continue in the insurance business 
as he did not announce his future plans. 
There were rumors that interests outside 
of insurance had been wanting him to 
associate with them. That Mr. Welton 
has decided to continue in insurance will 
be good news to the many insurance peo- 


152% PREMIUM INCREASE 





Record of Standard Surety & Casualty 
For First Six Months of 1930; 
Loss Ratio Was 47% 

The Standard Surety & Casualty, one 
of the younger companies which is mak- 
ing fast progress under the leadership of 
Frank G. Morris, showed a net premium 
increase of 152% for the first six months 
of 1930 over the corresponding period of 
1929. It is interesting to note that 
among the lines showing the largest 
ratio of increase were plate glass with 
260%, burglary, 262%, and fidelity and 
surety, 57%. 

The company is now licensed in forty- 
three states including the District of 
Columbia and has made 992 agency ap- 
pointments since its organization eight- 
een months ago. Claim facilities have 
been established in each of the states 
entered. 

The company points to a loss ratio of 
47% for the first six months of 1930 on 


a basis of incurred losses to premiums 
earned. 





TO FORM CENTRAL OLD GUARD 
Membership Open to All Who Have 


Been Five Years in Central Surety’s 
Service by July 1, 1931 

Dennis Hudson, president, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp., in a message 
this month to the field force gives some 
advance information on the formation of 
an honorary club to be known as the 
“Central Old Guard.” This club will be 
composed of home office members, agents 
or claim men who have seen at least 
five years of continuous service with the 
company by July 1, 1931. 

_ The club will not take shape until that 
time, President Hudson’s feeling being 
that so honorable an order should have 
a membership requirement of at least 
five years. 











ple who attend conventions because for 
years his suite at these gatherings has 
been a gathering place in the late after- 
noons, and his personality has made him 
one of the magnets at conventions. He 
has also been in wide demand as a speak- 
er at insurance organizations and has 
written extensively for the insurance and 
other business publications. 
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E. F. Hord basen Plans 
For Nation-Wide Co. 


CREWE AND GOODWIN JOIN HIM 





Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Executive 
Will Visit San Francisco Home Of- 
fice Later in Summer 





Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
in charge of its Eastern department tem- 


porarily at 72 Beaver street, New York, 
has been on the job about two weeks 


and in that time has made a most en- 
couraging start in the preliminary or- 
ganization work which must come before 
the actual writing of business. In this 
work he will have the assistance of Rex- 
ford Crewe and Richard V. Goodwin, 
both of whom were his right hand men 
when with the Standard Accident and 
before that with the Maryland Casualty. 
Messrs. Crewe and Goodwin resigned last 
week from the Standard Accident, where 
they had been respectively office manager 
and chief underwriter in its New York 
branch offices. 

The present plans of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity under Mr. Hord’s lead- 
ership for the states east of the Rockies 
call for admittance into every state; in 
other words, a nation-wide organization 
writing all casualty and surety lines. 
Known for his ability to organize and 
maintain the loyalty of an efficient staff 
of men and women, Mr. Hord will spend 
the rest of the summer laying the foun- 
dation for just such an organization in 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. He ad- 
mits that it is a. man-sized job but is 
tackling it with the whole- hearted vigor 
for which he is noted. Later in the 
summer he will spend a month at the 
San Francisco home office of the com- 
pany. 

Careers of Crewe and Goodwin 

Rexford Crewe, who will assist Mr. 
Hord in the development and organiza- 
tion work, is a graduate of Columbia 
University School of Engineering, who 
began his insurance career in 1915 with 
the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York. After four years 
with the board he joined the Maryland 
Casualty in its New York office first as 
a schedule rater and then counter man, 
leaving the company temporarily to serve 
overseas with the 27th Division. He won 
the rank of captain and following the 
armistice served on the Peace Commis- 
sion. 

Returning to the Maryland Casualty, 
he was appointed production manager in 
the metropolitan office, resigning in 1925 
to go with Mr. Hord to the Standard 
Accident. Mr. Crewe has been active 
in insurance educational work and has 
served on various committees of the In- 
surance Instituté of America and the 
Insurance Society of New York. 

Richard V. Goodwin will be the chief 
underwriter on compensation and labil- 
ity lines for the Eastern department of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, having 
built up a reputation as one of the best 
authorities on these two lines in this ter- 
ritory. He was also with the Rating 
Board early in his career. He joined the 
staff of the Maryland Casualty on Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, as assistant to Mr. Hord, 
who was then the company’s resident 
vice-president, and went along with his 
chief to the Standard Accident, where 
he served as chief underwriter. Mr. 
Goodwin and Mr. Crewe will both stay 


with the Standard for a time so as to 
familiarize their successors with the 
routine of their work. 





AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE GAINS 
The American Re-Insurance Co. re- 
ports that its gross premium income for 
the six months ended June 30 amounted 
te $1,281,885, as compared with $888,465 
for the first six months of 1929. In the 
six months’ period assets, after deduct- 
ing all losses, expenses and dividends, in- 
creased from $8,368,391 to $8,953.572. 
Directors of the company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents a share, payable Aug- 
ust 15 to stockholders of record July 31. 
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Aviator Dodge at Left; Miss Rosengren in Center 


Wallace P. Harvey, general counsel 
and vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit in New York, proved himself to 
be a staunch believer in the practica- 
bility of airplane travel recently when 
he had Walter Dodge, the head mes- 
senger in his office, schooled as an avia- 
tor. Here’s what Mr. Harvey had to 
say about his plan: 

“With the thought of adding speed 
and efficiency to the claim department 
here, we have had our chief messenger, 


Walter Dodge, schooled as an aviator. In 
order to procure his license as a pilot, 
it is essential for him to take fl ghts 
with passengers. My secretary, Miss 
Alice Rosengren, offered herself as a 
sacrifice.” 

Needless to say both Miss Rosengren 
and Aviator Dodge had a safe trip in the 
air, ‘The above photograph shows them 
just before their flight. Mr. Harvey has 
not been up with his head messenger 
yet but expects to do so soon. 








MAKE N. Y. APPOINTMENTS 





Standard Accident Names R. W. Smith 
and W. G. Lutz to Replace 
Messrs. Crewe and Goodwin 


R. W. Smith is the newly appointe: 
office manager in the New York office of 
the Standard Accident succeeding Rex- 
ford Crewe, resigned. He has previously 
served the company as claim supervisor, 
then field supervisor. undérwriter and of- 
fice manager in the Detroit branch office. 

W. G. Lutz, with a broad engineering 
background, has been named as chief un- 
derwriter in the New York office to suc- 
ceed Richard V. Goodwin, resigned. A 
graduate civil engineer from Union Col- 
lege in 1914, Mr. Lutz entered the in- 
surance field with the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board after six years in 
various branches cf engineering. He has 
spent ten years with the rating board 
as chief engineer, his duties centering on 
supervision of inspection work and un- 
derwriting. He was active in the de- 
velopment of the present industrial com- 
pensation rating schedule, the chemical 
and dyestuff rating plan and the subway 
rating plan. 

During his affiliation with the Rating 
Board Mr. Lutz acted as its representa- 
tive at meetings of the engineering and 
manual committees of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 





PENNA. RESPONSIBILITY LAW 


The text for a financial responsib'‘lity 
law has been drafted by a special com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, approved by its ex- 
ecutive committee, and will be submitted 
to the next session of the legislature in 
Tanuary. The measure provides for $5.- 
000 security from car owners who are 
found guilty of violations of the motor 
vehicle law of the state. Prov'sion is 
also made for keening a record in the 
state denartment of highways of all own- 
ers or drivers who become subject to the 
enforcement of the act. 





HORD GETS GIFT 


Upon his retirement as vice-president 
of the Standard Accident last week 
Eugene F. Hord was presented with a 
traveling bag by the employes of the of- 
fice. Fred Noyles, claim manager, made 
the presentation. 


PROMOTE NASH AND PALMER 





Made Respectively Manager and Ass’t 
Manager of Travelers Railway Divi- 
sion; Both Many Years With Co. 

The Travelers has promoted Henry T. 
Nash and Harry E. Palmer to be re- 
spectively manager and assistant man- 
ager of the railway and ticket division. 
Mr. Nash succeeds the late George S. 
Penfield who had been for many years in 
charge of this division and was the old- 


est employe of the Travelers in point of 


service. 

Before joining the Travelers on De- 
cember 1, 1908, as a traveling represen- 
tative of the railway and ticket division, 
Mr. Nash was connected with the St. 
Leuis-San Francisco Railroad. He is 
well known among railroad executives 
and in the accident insurance ticket busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Palmer has been with the com- 
pany more than twenty years. Prior to 
ccming to the Travelers he was assistant 
cashier of the Connecticut branch of the 
New England Mutual Life. As chief 
clerk of the ticket department in the 
railway and ticket division since 1916 
Mr. Palmer has had supervision over the 
particular form of accident insurance 
first written by the Travelers more than 
sixty-five years ago. 





BOND FOR AGED TURK 

The American Surety through its Prov- 
idence branch office has executed an 
alien bond for Zaro Agha, the 156-year- 
old Turk who recently arrived in this 
country for a visit. He claims to have 
positive proof that he was born in 1774 
and is said to be the “world’s oldest liv- 
ing man.’ 





GETS WISCONSIN CHARTER 

The Workmen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee, sponsored by former At- 
torney General Herman L. Ekern and 
former Commissioner of Insurance Olaf 
Tohnson, has received its charter to do 
business in that state. 





SAFETY HINT 
Two months after he had run over a 
girl, a motorcyclist married her. If this 
sort of thing were made compulsory, 
there would be less reckless. driving — 
From London Humorist. 





G. E. Morrissey Joins 
Bankers Indemnity 


AS AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Entered Insurance Field in 1927 With 
Norwich Union Indemnity After Sell- 
ing Career in Other Lines 





George E. Morrissey is the newly ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents of the 
Bankers Indemnity, having resigned his 
post as assistant secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity a short time ago. 


Mr. Morrissey came into the business 
in 1927 with the Norwich Union after 
having a successful selling career in a 
number of different lines outside of the 
insurance field. H. P. Jackson, then 





G. E. MORRISSEY 


president of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, said at the time that although Mr. 
Morrissey had had no previous insurance 
training he possessed the requisite quali- 
ties to fill the post of agency superin- 
tendent. He fitted into the new atmos- 
phere in a surprisingly short time and 
was promoted to be an officer of the 
company last year. In joining the Bank- 
ers Indemnity he is continuing his pleas- 
ant contact with Mr. Jackson. 

A graduate of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he was a star football 
player, Mr. Morrissey has had an out- 
standing record of sales success selling 
machinery throughout the United States 
and later in the export business, travel- 
ing extensively through North America, 
South America and Europe. He served 
as a major in the infantry during the 
World War. Following the war he was 
engaged in the banking and investment 
business as president of the Industrial 
Credit Trust and later with Orvis Bros. 
& Co. New York City, before coming 
into the insurance field. 





F. & D. FIELD CHANGES 


The Fidelity & Deposit has made the 
following field changes: Appointment of 
James K. Knox as special representative 
in charge of a newly opened service sta- 
tion at Des Moines; H. C. Strohlsahl 
appointed assistant manager of the court 
bond department in the New York 
branch, having formerly been with the 
Union Indemnity. He succeeds Miss 
Frances A. Massey who has been trans- 
ferred to the production department. 

J. Costello Otto becomes adjuster and 
attorney for the New Orleans territory, 
succeeding Boyd L. Faithful, who will 
be assigned to another field office. D. 
W. Bien is appointed assistant attorney 
and adjuster at-the Syracuse branch. 





FRENCH COMPANY FAILS 


The Compangnie d’Assurances Syndi- 
cales of Toulouse, France, has collapsed. 
Among the chief reasons were: premium 
cutting and dangerous manipulations of 
the shares of the company which were 
bought up in the market by competitors 
and then bought back by the company 
itself far beyond its financial strength. 
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Fall River Industrial Situation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


many insurance conventions in all parts 
of the country. 

Charles McL. Hadley, a general insur- 
ance man, has built up a large life ‘in- 
surance business. He is the present head 
of the Fall River Y. M. C. A., a position 
formerly held by Mr. Cole. 

James N. Buffinton & Co. is Fall 
River’s oldest insurance agency, founded 
in 1843. The present secretary of the 
firm, a grandson of the founder, is Azar- 
iah T. Buffinton, one of Fall River’s 
coming younger men. He has been with 
the firm since. his graduation from Yale 
five years ago. At Yale he captained the 
golf team and he now is in the front 
ranks of the amateur golfers in New 
England. He is president of the Lions 
Club and secretary of the Fall River 
Country Club. 

Everett N. Slade is the present head 
of the old firm of John P. Slade & Son. 
He is very active in Fall River life, is a 
director of several banks and mills. He 
also is president of the Laurel Lake 
Mills, and of the Cook Borden Lumber 
Co. 

James A, Griffiths and Albert J. Bor- 
den carry on the old firm of G. M. Haf- 
fards & Co. Mr. Griffiths is secretary 
of the Fall River Board of Underwriters 
and secretary of the city’s railroad board. 

One of the leading agencies is George 
N. Durfee & Sons. 

James E. Osborn, president of the Fall 
River Manufacturers’ Mutual Co., is a 
director of a number of the mills of the 
city and the president of the Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

William J. Hickey is the president of 
the Fall River Board of Underwriters. 

W. Harry Monks, insurance man, was 
mayor of the city before the present in- 
cumbent. 

John F. Stafford & Co. represent a 
large number of companies. Birtwell 
Stafford, present head of the agency, 1s 
son of the founder. Madison F. Welsh 
is manager of the agency. 

Manufacturers’ Mutual 

Insurance coverage on the city’s mills 
and factories is well divided between the 
mutual and stock companies. A substan- 
tial amount of coverage on the mills is 
carried by the Fall River Manufacturers’ 
Mutual, a member of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire group. This com- 
pany is sixty years old. The officers 
of the company, all active insurance men 
in Fall River, are president, James E. 
Osborn; secretary, H. Nelson G. Terry; 
and treasurer, James W. Brigham. 

Growth of Textile Industry 

Fall River was known as the undis- 

puted textile center of the United States 
for many years. The industry first got 
an impetus during the Civil War. In 
1872 eighteen mills were being built at 
the same time, unusual activity at that 
time. There was a continuous growth 
until the World War. when the industry 
was at its height. At that time other 
industries tried hard to come in Fall 
River but there wasn’t room nor labor. 
Every mill was going full speed. Some 
idea of the quantity production at this 
time is indicated in the fact that $44,- 
000,000 was gained by one company in 
one year during the war. 
_ In 1920 Fall River stood pre-eminent 
in its special industrial field. During 
this “peak” year 263 leading concerns 
produced $175,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured goods and employed nearly 35,000 
average workers. More than half of this 
enormous output was represented by cot- 
ton goods. 

What hit the textile industry after the 
years of “peak” production were the 
drastic labor laws passed. Women and 
children were restricted considerably. 
Previously women had formed one-half 
of the Fall River working population. 
The South began to more intensively 
develop the industry and since labor laws 
there were less strict, rapid progress 
was made with the employment of cheap- 
er- labor. 

In February of 1928 the city’s most 
disastrous fire in history occurred and 





destroyed an important part of the bus- 
iness section. Two big hotels, four fine 
bank buildings and many large store and 
office buildings in the heart of the city 
were destroyed, at an estimated loss of 
$10,000,000. The fire hit conditions pret- 
ty badly. It did result, however, in a 
rapid building expansion program. Fall 
River now has an impressive appearance ; 
there are many modern buildings, widen- 
ed streets, and a general improvement 
in the whole business section. The city 
staged a remarkable comeback. 


Homer Loring’s Arrival 


Following the fire the first of the big 
mill mergers in Fall River was effected 
through Homer Loring of Boston, for- 
mer president of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, whose arrival in the territory 
put a new aspect on the retrogression 
and caused a fortunate change in the 
unemployment situation. His advent was 
welcomed with the belief that he could 
devise a merger of all the weaker mills 
of the city, but after an intensive study 
of the textile industry as a whole, Mr. 
Loring and his associates did not regard 
this as a good business move and they 
looked into another plan whereby to 
benefit the city, namely, to establish sell- 
ing house connections in New York City 
and purchase outright mills in Fall River 
and elsewhere, both in the North and 
in the South. Mr. Loring confined most 
of his attention to mills that were on the 
verge of liquidation and he put them into 
a physical condition to compete with the 
best textile plants in the country. 

When Mr. Loring first arrived he com- 
bined three city banks, the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Co., the Massasoit-Pocas- 
set National Bank and the Metacomet 
National Bank, into the B. M. C. Durfee 
Trust Co. He then formed the United 


Merchants and Manufacturers Co., Inc., . 


to rehabilitate the textile industry. The 
latter has since acquired the Arkwright 
mills and Chace mills of Fall River and 
other mills in Connecticut and in the 
South. Mr. Loring revamped the Ark- 
wright mill into a modern fine goods 
plant and has established a finishing 
plant in the Chace mills. 


Other Important Mergers 

A second big. merger was effected in 
Fall River this year when the Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., ac- 
quired the King Philip mills and Parker 
mills, the city’s two largest fine goods 
plants. Negotiations are now afoot for 
the largest move of all. The Bancamer- 
ica-Blair Corp. of New York Citv has 
taken preliminary steps for a _ million- 
spindle merger to include the Davis mills, 
the Lincoln Mfg. Co., the Pilgrim mills 
and the Crescent unit of the Merchants 
Mfg. Co. and others in New Bedford 
and Connecticut. Several of the city’s 
large mills are in the process of liqui- 
dation. 

The growth of new industry has helned 
to offset the decline in the textile indus- 
try, and the new and old forces will well 
be able to work together, for the new 
concerns can use the output of the old. 
The city is wonderfully well equipped for 
the manufacture of any and all sorts of 
cotton goods. The major industry be- 
comes the greatest aid and convenience 
to other industries utilizing cotton gonds 
in garment manufacture and other fin- 
ished cotton goods products. 

Advantageous Facilities 

Thus, the optimism of Fall River’s in- 
surance men is understandable. Several 
factors make the city particularly advan- 
tageous for certain type industries. The 
climate is unnsually well adapted to man- 
ufacturine. The average mean tempera- 
ture is 49.75: the average summer tem- 
nerature, 61.13; and that of winter, 36.47. 
Workers are esnecially fortunate in hav- 
ine such favorable summer weather. 

Moreover, there is abundant experi- 
enced labor ‘n Fall River. The town 
has been peopled largely by a high grade 
industrial element for a long period of 
time. They are trained workers, skilled 


in the operation of textile machinery, and 
their skill can well be adapted to other 
types of industry. Labor troubles are 
exceedingly rare. There has not been a 
major labor strike since 1904, and since 
that time manufacturers have gotten to- 
gether with labor leaders at intervals 
when any difficulties arose and there has 
resulted an unusually fine spirit of co- 
operation. 

Transportation facilities are distinctly 
favorable. Fall River, being a tidewater 
point, enjoys water competitive rates of 
the rail lines as well as lower rates main- 
tained by water lines. There is daily 
service to New York City. A manufac- 
turer can put his load on by evening 
in Fall River and rest assured that it 
will be in New York the following morn- 
ing. The New England Steamship Co. 
operates both passenger and freight 
steamers daily throughout the year. This 
I'ne affords an overnight service to New 
York which is comparable to express 
transportation but which is obtained at 
freight rates. 

The city is also intensely proud of its 
health record. Recently the city achieved 
the distinction of having the lowest death 
rate of any city in the country. It has 
an infant mortality rate of 76 per 1,000. 
Practically $750,000 is expended annually 
for health, sanitation and hospitalization. 
The city is fortunate in possessing an 
abundant supply of pure water, pumped 
direct against a head maintained by four 
stand-pipes from North Watuppa Lake. 
and maintaining an average pressure of 
twenty pounds. 

Fire Department 

An up-to-date fire department is main- 
tained numbering 186 men with twelve 
fire stations located throughout the city. 
and eighteen pieces of modern motorized 
apparatus. The Gamewell Signal System 
has been recently installed with 342 alarm 
boxes attached. The daily canacity of 
water for fire protection is 24,000.000 gal- 
lons, with a storage capacity of more 
than 5,000,000 gallons. 

Prominent insurance men of the lo- 
cality interviewed by a reporter for The 
Eastern Underwriter in most all cases 
predicted a continued growth of special- 
ized industries in Fall River and saw in- 
surance winning out in a section of the 
country which has always had the need 
of heavy protection. 





RULES ON TOWING COVERAGE 





C. A. Gough of N. J. Dep’t Prohibits 
Endorsement to Provide This 
Benefit in Casualty Policies 
C. A. Gough, deputy and acting insur- 
ance commissioner of the New Jersey 
Department, has recently ruled that a 
casualty company cannot provide in its 
New Jersey policies for the type of bene- 
fiteexpressed in the following quoted 

clause: 

“This Company will reimburse assured, not 
to exceed $19 in any one case, for towing ex- 
pense necessitated by accidental break-down or 
mechanical disablement, only when occurring on 
the road outside the limits of the assured’s 
premises. Receipted bills must be presented for 
any claims.” 


In making this ruling Commissioner 
Gough said: “On advice of counsel this 
Department holds that this form of cov- 
erage cannot be permitted under the au- 
thority of either subdivision 4 or sub- 
division 5 of section I of the general in- 
surance act of this state. A company 
authorized under subdivision 4 might 
write this type of coverage provided the 
towing was necessitated by collision and 
no other cause. 

“Since collision policies ordinarily con- 
template reimbursing the insured for 
towing expenses necessitated by a colli- 
sion, the damage from which is covered 
under the policy, it is the opinion of 
this Department that there is no neces- 
sity for using any endorsement form to 
provide this coverage.” 


25 YEARS IN INSURANCE 
John P. Frazier, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the Travelers, which 
position he has held for five years, has 
been in the insurance business twenty- 
five years. He started with the old 
Spring Garden of Philadelphia. 





Form Society Against 
Fraudulent Claims 


HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 





Information Gathering Body; Will Aid 
In Persecution of Dishonest 
Claimants 





Casualty claim men were interested 
last week in the formation of a nation- 
wide organization known as the Society 
Against Negligence Frauds, Inc., which 
is to have its headquarters in New York 
City. Its incorporators are Herbert A. 
Rose, Summit, N. J.; Charles R. Wilder, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; O. G. Browne, Os- 
sining, N. Y.; Henry Voorhis, River 
Edge, N. J., and Philin H. Senior, 790 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

The following are foremost among the 
purposes for which it has been -formed: 


To Combat Fraudulent Claimants 


To make an intensive study of the 
origin and development of negligence 
and other tortious frauds; 

To collect, co-ordinate and disseminate 
for the members accurate and complete 
information concerning the identity, ac- 
tivities and methods of fraudulent claim- 
ants, of whatsoever type, and of all per- 
sons aiding or furthering such claims; 

To aid in the prosecution of those in- 
volved in fraudulent claims; 

To record and maintain a proper index; 

To co-operate with civic and other or- 
ganizations having similar objects; 

To do all and everything necessary, 
suitable or proper for the accomplish- 
ment of any of the purposes, the at- 
tainment of any of the objects or the 
furtherance of any of the powers herein 
set forth, either alone or in connection 
with other corporations, firms, or indi- 
viduals, and either as principals or 
agents, and do every other act or acts, 
thing or things, incidental or appertain- 
ing or growing out of or connected with 
the aforesaid objects, purposes and pow- 
ers or any of them. 

It is stated that the foregoing enu- 
meration of specific powers shall not be 
deemed to limit or restrict in any man- 
ner general powers of the corporation, 
and the enjoyment and exercise thereof, 
as conferred by the laws of the state of 
New York upon membership corpora- 
tions organized under the provisions of 
the membership corporation laws. 





RUTHERFORD ON CLAIM SERVICE 


Hartford Accident Executive Gives 
Practical Reasons for Alertness 
at This Time 

Nowadays when motorists travel they 
travel and company claim files are re- 
plete with interesting examples which 
serve to illustrate the importance of a 
claim service which is national, or bet- 
ter still, international in scope. Writ- 
ing in a recent issue of the “Hartford 
Agent,” Paul Rutherford, vice-president 
of the Hartford Accident, sets forth in 
an interesting article some _ practical 
reasons for the need of an efficient 
claim department which is organized to 
function anywhere and at any time. Says 
Mr. Rutherford in part: 

“Nowadays with the advent of finan- 
cial responsibility laws which are already 
operative in some form or another in 
nine states and are being considered in 
many others we find an added argument 
for the services of a corps of trained 
claim representatives who are so located 
and so equipped that they can reach 
the scene of any automobile accident at 
very short notice. With the remarkable 
improvements which have been effected 
in motor transportation in the past dec- 
ade, especially as regards the comfort 
and speed provided in the lower priced 
cars, and with the rapid development 
of a nationwide program of improved 
highway construction, we find the mo- 
torist constantly increasing his range of 
driving and therefore more _ interested 
than ever in the geographical extent of 
the claim service that accompanies his 
automobile policy.” 
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Lloyds of London in 
Important Suit Here 


TO ESCAPE LIABILITY ON BOND 





Case Centers Around Bank Which 
Merged With Bank of U. S.; Na- 


tional Surety in Litigation 





An interesting and important case in- 
volving Lloyds of London underwriters 
is about to start in the Supreme Court 
of New York county in which the ques- 
tion will be tried as to whether Lloyds 
can escape liability under a_ bankers’ 
blanket bond in the event of its can- 
cellation when the policy contained the 
provision giving to the assured a period 
of twelve calendar months for the dis- 
covery of losses in the event of non-re- 
newal of the policy. The case is that 
of the Bank of United States against 
a large number of London Lloyds un- 
derwriters and is the first of its kind 
where Lloyds in conformity. with their 
recent policy agreement, have consented 
to accept service for the determination 
of the legal question involved before the 
courts of this country. 

Bank Claims $135,000 Under Bond 

The action centers around a banker’s 
blanket policy issued more than a year 
ago by the Lloyds of London underwrit- 
ers to the Colonial Bank of New York 
under which a claim of $135,000 is made 
due to embezzlement and fraud by some 
members of the staff of the Colonial 
Bank. This bank was absorbed by the 
Bank of United States in April, 1929. 
After the merger the Colonial Bank re- 
quested cancellation of its Lloyds policy 
effective April 1, 1929, inasmuch as the 
Bank of United States had similar pro- 
tection in the National Surety. 

The Lloyds policy provided that the 
assured should collect any loss sustained 
during the term of the policy and dis- 
covered within twelve months after the 
expiration of the policy even though the 
policy had not been renewed. The pol- 
icy also provided the usual cancellation 
clause which gave the assured the right 
to cancel at any time upon the usual 
short rate basis. It also gave the un- 
derwriters the right of cancellation upon 
thirty days’ notice and a return of the 
pro rata unearned premium. 

Why Lloyds Contests Payment 

The Bank of United, States has start- 
ed suit because representatives of Lloyds 
underwriters repudiated the claim of the 
Colonial Bank for loss under its bank- 
ers’ blanket bond on the grounds that 
the twelve months’ time allowed had ex- 
pired and had not been renewed. Their 
contention is that no such time for dis- 
covery of losses was granted where a 
cancellation was effected, although no 
definite statement regarding such was 
contained in the policy. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
National Surety’s bond replaced the 
Lloyds bond following the absorption of 
the Colonial Bank any and all uncovered 
hazards were taken care of by the sup- 
plementing of a “superseded suretyship 
rider” providing in effect that in the 
event of a loss occurring under the 
Lloyds policy (covered by that policy 
and also of the kind covered by the 
bond of the National Surety) which was 
discovered by the assured at a date later 
than the time provided in the Lloyds 
policy for discovery of losses, then that 
loss would be payable under the bond. 

Therefore, when the loss of $135,000 
was discovered the National Surety took 
the position that while its blanket cover 
fully protected the Bank of United States 
and it stood ready to pay any loss not 
otherwise covered, in this instance the 
loss occurred prior to the attaching of 
the National Surety’s bond to the merged 
Colonial Bank, and, therefore, the Bank 
of United States should proceed to en- 
force the collecting of the loss under 
the Lloyds, London, underwriters’ con- 
tract. The National Surety has asked 
that it be made a party to the litigation 


in view of its possible assumed obliga- 
tion. 











When You 
Go West Young Man 


Throughout the world wherever the film flickers, Los Angeles 
is known as the City of Cinema. But to the small group of 
colonists from Mexico who founded the city 149 years ago it was 
The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels. 


Today, Los Angeles, with a population of 1,270,000, is the 
largest city in the Western Americas. Since 1870 with one 
exception the population has doubled every ten years. In the 
last twenty years its artificial harbor carved out of the open sea- 
shore has pushed itself 
into the first rank of 
American ports. Still 
more recently the Coun- 
ty’s 53 airports and 16 
producing aircraft fac- 
tories place Los Angeles 
among the most complete 
airports of the whole 
world. 


When you “Go West 
Young Insurance Man— 
come to Los Angeles. 
And when you do s0, 
come first to the full func- 
tioning branch office of 
Union INDEMNITY CoM- 
PANY and NEw York 
INDEMNITY COM PANY. 
There, let us serve you in 
any way we can. And 
after that let us introduce 
you properly to Los An- 
geles, the Miracle City of 
Western America! 




























“The New 
City Hall” 


Uni Inpemniry Company 
A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company Iowa Fire Insurance Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 





Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING NEW ORLEANS t. 100 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 








8,500,000 Workers Come 
Under New French Act 


VAST SOCIAL INSURANCE PLAN 





Its Scope Explained by American Consul 
Cameron; Entire Building Needed 
for Its Administration 





The new French social insurance plan 
under which 8,500,000 workers will re- 
ceive protection against the risks of 
sickness, permanent incapacity, mater- 
nity, old age and death became effective 
July 1. This act, passed by the French 
Parliament twenty-seven months ago, 
will cost the government about 540,000,- 
000 francs ($21,600,000) yearly for the 
first two years, and in 1932 the burden 
upon taxpayers will increase 275,000,000 
francs ($11,000,000), making the annual 
total thereafter about 815,000,000 francs 
($23,600,000) until another increase is 
necessary. 

In the light of the current interest 
throughout the United States in social 
insurance the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States sent out this week an interpre- 
tation of the new French act which was 
prepared by Alfred D. Cameron, Amer- 
ican Consul, and was approved by L. J. 
Kenna, American Consul General, at 
Paris. Another explanation of the act 
appeared a few weeks ago in the “New 
York Evening Post,” written by a staff 
writer of its Paris bureau. 

Encourages Making of Labor Contracts 

American Consul Cameron in his re- 
port features the encouragement the new 
act gives to the making of labor con- 
tracts, saying that this is a significant 
feature of the law which seems to have 
escaped discussion in both the French 
Parliament and the press. He explains: 
“To be fully operative, the unemploy- 
ment provision requires that the insured 
be a French citizen or subject covered 
by a labor contract. This should weaken 
the red or communist unions, whose ad- 
herents include a large percentage of 
foreigners and which are generally un- 
able to make contracts or to adhere to 
those made by the regular unions. The 
latter, on the other hand, are virtually 
given free rein to recruit members 
among the eight million French adults 
drawing salaries or earning incomes of 
less than 15,000 francs.” 

Mr. Cameron also comments upon the 
opinion of promoters of the law that, 
within a very few years of operation, it 
will materially improve the birth rate 
and diminish the death rate in France. 
He says: “Even higher hopes are held 
out for the reduction of infant mortality, 
since employed women or the wives of 
employed men will be given greater ad- 
vantages than the State budget and pri- 
vate charity combined could ever offer; 
pre-natal consultations will be free and 
almost universal, complete rest for sev- 
eral weeks before and after child-birth 
will be granted at the expense of the 
insurance fund, and medical attention 
will be preventive instead of only cu- 
rative. 

How Charitable Contributions Will Fit in 

“Public charity now expended in many 
forms will be either immediately or grad- 
ually incorporated in the insurance sys- 
tem. For instance, of the 1,323,000 per- 
sons receiving permanent or occasional 
free medical treatment at present, some 
500,000 will, according to Senator Cha- 
veau, doubtless become obligatorily in- 
sured; the saving to local budgets will 
be 21 million francs annually. On the 
contrary, an alleged saving of 161 mil- 
lions in hospital expenses does not seem 
justified, since the social insurance sys- 
tem will build hospitals of its own. The 
aged, infirm and incurable persons, num- 
bering 507,000 receiving aid at their 
homes and 59,000 in eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, cost 258 millions to the official 
budgets; this will diminish as the social 
insurance system comes into general 
operation. : 

“The annual contribution of private 
charity to the purposes and institutions 
provided for by the social insurance sys- 
tem is estimated by Deputy Antonelli at 
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two billion francs. Private charity is not 
expected to cease, but rather to inten- 
sify its efforts in other directions and 
towards tasks which it can more readily 
and usefully accomplish.” 

Concerning the attitude of the social 
classes to the plan, and the probable in- 
cidence of the plan upon them, Mr. Cam- 
eron notes that employers and employes, 
considered as classes, are not opposed to 
it but expect to pay a fairly high price 
for almost immeasurably better health- 
preservation facilities. 

From an economic point of view Mr. 
Cameron observes that the law is ex- 
pected to inculcate and develop an in- 
crease in the physical and moral strength 
of the working population. Advocates of 
the law claim that this alone outweighs 
everything else, he adds, and that the 
increased production capacity per worker 
will be worth the tax burden, the rise in 
overhead charges and the expected rise 
in prices. 

Mr. Cameron declares further that an 
unfavorable factor, from the national 
point of view, is doubtless the rise in 
prices which must accompany the appli- 
cation of the law. Practically, in face of 
a world-wide decline of commodity prices 
at the present moment, the price rise 
will go largely to offset the price decline 
in France; it will be seen only by econ- 
omists and other readers of statistical 
and graphical data, and fortunately will 
remain hidden from the public at large. 

“N. Y. Post” Observations 


Says the “Evening Post” writer: “The 
amending act has placed agriculture upon 
a different footing from industry and 
commerce and has given to agriculture 
the benefits of the insurance at a more 
advantageous rate. 

“But it remains to be seen how far 
even this temptation will overcome the 
suspicions of the small farmer with re- 
gard to the cost and administrative an- 
noyances in which he thinks he will be- 
come involved and the suspicions of the 
workman with regard to the benefits 
which he is ever likely to receive in re- 
turn for even the very modest deduction 
from his pay. 

“There are 21,000,000 workers in 
France, but only about 8,500,000 come 
within the scope of the projected pater- 
nalism as it applies to workers whose an- 
nual wage limit does not exceed 15,000 
($600). Exception, however, is made in 
the instance of the wage earner in Paris, 
Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux and Marseilles, 
where the wage limit is increased to 
18,000 francs ($720). 

“If the worker has a dependent child 
the limit is increased to 17,000 francs 
($680); for two children, 19,000 francs 
($760) and to 25,000 francs ($1,000) for 
three or more children. 

“Half of the cost is paid by the State, 
a quarter by the employers and a quar- 
ter by the workers themselves through 
the medium of stamps by use of which 
the employer deducts the workman’s 
share from his wages. The premiums to 
be paid under the law are said to amount 
to less than 18% of the wage and are 
shared equally between the employer 
and the workman. Foreign wage earn- 
ers, permanently domiciled in France, are 
insured like French nationals and, with 
certain exceptions, obtain the same ad- 
vantages. 

The Principal Benefits 

“The sick benefits amount to half the 
daily wage, and begin at the sixth day 
of illness, and may last six months, at 
the end of which, if an incapacity of two- 
thirds is certified, a payment of 40% of 
the wage may be continued for five 
years. The maternity benefit, at half 
Salary, is paid for six weeks before and 
six weeks after confinement. The old- 
age pension is at the rate of 40% of the 
wage and begins at sixty, and there is 
also a life-insurance benefit amounting 
to 20% of the wage. 

“This brief summary of the principal 
benefits—and it is by no means complete 
in detail—shows what a heavy task the 
State through its Ministry of Labor, has 
undertaken in trying to put into force, 
in a single measure, several different in- 
Surances which other countries and_ju- 
risdictions have gradually brought into 


effect by a whole series of laws covering 
a period of years. 

“The new headquarters for the admin- 
istration of the Social Insurance Act has 
been opened in an entire building at 11 
Avenue de Lowendal. The governing 
body is a Superior Social Insurance 
Council, with the Minister of Labor as 
chairman. It will advise on all general 
questions regarding the working of the 
law and form from its members a per- 
manent section, the Board of the Na- 
tional Social Insurance office to give its 
opinion on points submitted to it either 
by the council or the Minister of Labor.” 





GOODALE’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 





Travelers Assistant Secretary Has De- 
voted His Entire Time to Auto 
Lines Since 1909 
Allen R. Goodale of the Travelers 
this month completed twenty-five years 
of service in the home office. Joining the 
organization shortly after his graduation 
from Trinity College, Hartford, and get- 
ting his first experience in its accident 
actuarial department, Mr. Goodale has 
devoted his entire time since 1909 to the 
automobile lines, including automobile 
fire and theft written by the Travelers 
after the organization of its fire com- 


any. 

He holds the ranks of assistant secre- 
tary of the casualty department of the 
Travelers, assistant secretary of the 
Travelers Indemnity and the Travelers 
Fire. Popular among the agents and 
branch office managers of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Goodale is also well known 
in company circles and represents the 
Travelers in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and on various committees deal- 
ing with automobile insurance rating in 
United States and Canada. 





Norman S. Jones, a well known in- 
surance man in Hamilton, Ont., is dead. 


MAKES HIS 500th ADDRESS 





Dr. B. F. Battin of Nat’l Surety Widely 
Known as Speaker on Surety Sub- 
jects; His War Service 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin of the National 
Surety delivered his five hundredth ad- 
dress on phases of the surety business 
on July 17 before the Rotary Club of 
Madison, N. J. For many years pro- 
fessor in Swarthmore College and secre- 
tary of the faculty, Dr. Battin has been 
with the National Surety for the past 
eight years as manager of its bonded at- 
torneys department, editor, production 

auditor and public speaker. 

His latest surety talk, “Fighting Finan- 
cial Fraud,” together with others cov- 
ering such lines as burglary, fidelity, 
contract and forgery, have been given 
to state bankers’ conventions in Texas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Pennsyl- 
vania; to chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade and to hundreds of serv- 
ice clubs such as the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis, and also to a number of asso- 
ciations of insurance agents and brokers. 

The purpose of the talk was to ex- 
plain to business executives throughout 
the country the forms of protection 
available against the onslaught of finan- 
cial crimes and the necessity of suffi- 
cient coverage to meet modern business 
methods and conditions. 

During the world war Dr. Battin ren- 
dered valuable service as the interna- 
tional organizer of the World Alliance 
for the Promotion of Friendship Among 
Churches, making intimate contacts with 
the foreign office statesmen of the al- 
lied countries as well as of Germany. 





C. E. RICKERD’S ARTICLE 
C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager of 
the Standard Accident, has an interest- 
ing article in July issue of “Credit 
Monthly” on the subject: “Forgery—A 
Fastidious Crime.” It is illustrated by 
examples of raised checks. 

















Pending decision as to permanent quarters 


the Eastern Department 


of the 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company 


will be temporarily located at 


12 Beaver Street 


(Marine Department of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company) 


Telephone Bowling Green 2440 


EUGENE F. HORD, 
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| New Gen’l Manager 








M. DANIEL MAGGIN 


M. Daniel Maggin, newly appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
Lloyds Casualty, is a graduate mechani- 
cal engineer who gained his early insur- 
ance experience in the engineering and 
inspection department of the old National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau. His first field experience after 
leaving that Bureau was with Dunning 

Dunning, Duluth, Minn., general 
agents of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies. 

Mr. Maggin then joined the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty in its New York met- 
ropolitan office for general duties of in- 
spection, engineering and underwriting. 
After two years he resigned to join 
Greene & Goetschius, Inc., general agents 
as casualty department manager. When 
the National Surety organized the New 
York Indemnity Mr. Maggin was one of 
the first employes hired and he made 
such fast progress that he was made its 
vice-president in September, 1926. 

His promotion in Lloyds Casualty is in 
recognition of his outstanding work as 
manager of its metropolitan department. 





R. W. RILEY PROMOTED 





Succeeds F. W. Franzen As Commercial 
Casualty Branch Manager in Newark; 
Formerly Had Trenton Post 

The Commercial Casualty has ap- 
pointed Russell W. Riley to succeed 
Frank W. Franzen as branch manager 
of its Newark office. Mr. Riley has been 
with the company for the past eighteen 
years, his most recent post being as 
manager of the Commercial’s Trenton 
office. 

Under the new arrangement he will 
be located at the home office of the com- 
pany, 10 Park Place, Newark, but a 
service office under his supervision will 
be maintained at the present location of 
the company’s Newark branch, 22 Clin- 
ton street. 





RETURNS TO U. S. F. & G. 


Joseph U. Moore, who joined the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty in North Carolina 
some months ago as special agent after 
representing the United States F. & G,, 
in a similar capacity in the eastern sec- 
tion of that state, has returned to the 
U. S. F. & G. and is now covering Ne- 
braska territory for this company. 


INSURING GOLF COURSES 
The Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
has had an encouraging response from 
its field force on the writing of liability 
insurance for miniature or Tom Thumb 
golf courses in various parts of the coun- 
try. 
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E. J. Donegan’s Outlook 


(Continued from Page 31) 


primarily in a desire to make and sell 
insurance, but rather in the ambit:on to 
manage the investing of large reserves. 

So we find, considering our first symp- 
tom, all indications healthful. 

Competition 

During the long continued bull move- 
ment, the investment profits of many 
of the companies were large and for a 
portion of that period those profits were 
not subject to Federal tax. It was a 
natural corollary that capital should be 
tempted to invest and dd invest large 
sums in a business suddenly grown so 
productive. 

On January 1, 1926, there were engaged 
in the casualty or surety business, or 
beth, some seventy-two companies. In 
the four years ended December 31, 1929, 
the number had grown to 107—an in- 
crease of approximately 50%. On that 
day the thirty-five new companies had 
aggregate capitals and surpluses of $61,- 


322,000; and their total premiums for 
1929 were approximately $58,000,000—a 
little less than their combined capital 
funds. 


It was the undeniable each 


right of 


of these corporations to enter the casu- 
alty and surety field, and the influence 
of many of them will be strong and con- 
structive. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the cumulative effect of their influx pro- 
duced a condition which operated harsh- 
ly upon all companies, old and new. 
Hectic Agency Situation 

The agency situation became as bullish 
as the stock market. The demand for 
qualified producers exceeded the supply. 
The promises and opportunities of spe- 
cial agents for newer companies caused 
many agents to exact from their existing 
carrier unusual concessions and special 
inducements. In hundreds of cases local 
agencies graduated to general agencies. 
The demand for man-power to equip the 
new carriers greatly raised labor costs. 
Over-night clerical employes found them- 
selves junior executives in fledgling or- 
ganizations. Others remained where they 
were, but usually at salaries somewhat 
increased because of the rejected offer. 
Again, the intensified competition sub- 
consciously affected many underwriters. 
And while the newer companies bore the 
brunt of the increased expense, neverthe- 


less the acquisition cost of the business 
as a whole rose materially. 

The condition thus produced was not 
and is not in any way associated with 
a major business depression. It was and 
is purely internal. Companies complain 
of increasing acquisition cost and man- 
agement expense and of dwindling vol- 
ume. The former undoubtedly exist. In 
connection with the latter, however, we 
are apt to forget that, with thirty-five 
new corporate mouths to be fed at the 
casualty and surety table, either the in- 
dividual portions must be smaller or the 
provisions must increase in equal pro- 
portion to the growth in the number 
of consumers. 

There is nothing which is healthy in 
the situation, yet there is much which is 
healthful. We have already seen that 
the forces which accelerated these re- 
sults are no longer operative. With an 
abundance of capital seekine investment, 
little is available for stock flotation. Even 
were it otherwise, capital would hardly 
seek a field now admittedlv overcrowded 


and correspondingly unremunerative. 
There will be, therefore, few new com- 
panies. 


On the other hand, it is reasonable to 
assume some diminution in the number 
of those now existing. Inadequate fi- 
nancing, disproportionate overhead, the 
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and held in bonds of $1,000, 
to her rescue. 
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necessary to procure her release. 
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strange city, thousands 
of miles from home. 
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Seattle policyholder, mo- 
toring across country, in- 
jured 
Evanston, II. 
she faced the prospect of 
spending the night in a cell—until Continental service came 





Telephoning the Home Cffices in Chicago, she explained her 
It was then after 5 P. M., well past our closing 
However, an official of our Surety Department jour- 
neyed immediately to Evanston where he wae the bonds 


This incident is not unusual, but is selected —_ similar ex- 
amples as typical of the intelligent and cooperative service 
rendered by Continental in the course of each day’s business. 
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Released within a short time 
through Continental service! 






The card that puts nation- 
wide service at the disposal of 
the Continental policyholder. 


Continental 





Had this assured suffered a similar mishap in any part of the 


United States she could have secured the same service from 


ILLINOIS 


the nearest Continental representative through her Policy- 
holder’s identification card. 


Care for the interests of assureds and fieldmen is a primarv 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 


principle in the operation of the 
Continental Companies. Every official 
and employee is in constant readiness to 
give unselfishly and unlimitedly of time 
and effort in promoting the welfare of 
policyholders and field representatives. 
Full, unstinting cooperation is the rule 
rather than the exception in transacting 
business the Continental way. 











E. J. 


DONEGAN 


premium reserve rule and the law of re- 
tarded losses are taking their inevitable 
toll. Few, if any, of the new companies 
will pass through the medium of insol- 
vency. Liquidation, purchase or merger 
will be the harbor of those which find 
the way too hard. 

Looking ahead, therefore, we see an al- 
most inevitable mortality, which is in 
itself healthful. For, to make a para- 
dox, had earth had no mortality. it now 
could have no life. 


Diminished Premium Volume 


Although several companies have an- 
nounced an increase in premium volume 
for the first six months of 1930, never- 
theless complaint is heard on every side 
of diminution in premium volume. We 
have previously pointed out, however, 
that, with an increased number of car- 
riers, reduction in the volume of any one 
of them may not spell reduction in the 
aggregate. Nevertheless it is to be ex- 
pected that in 1930 there should be some 
falling off upon a final comparison with 
1929. 

It must be remembered that out of a 
total of $1,000,000,000 written by the stock 
and mutual companies in the year 1929, 
workmen’s compensation alone accounted 
for 22%. A substantial portion of the 
figure of $288,000,000 for all liability 
combined must represent premiums re- 
flected from industry. A decrease in in- 
dustrial production must inevitably af- 
fect the aggregate of premiums as a 
whole. 

Unfortunately, the anticipated decrease 
in workmen’s compensation premiums 
will probably be accompanied by an in- 
creased loss ratio, due to malingering 
and other factors always accompanying 
industrial depression. Except for that 
one fact, the falling off in compensation 
premiums, carrying as they do a loss 
ratio of 76.3% on an earned premium 
=" cannot be regarded as an unmixed 
evil. 

On the other hand, the more profit- 
able lines, except for accident and health, 
will probably: show little, if any, real re- 
cession in 1930. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are 
fortunate in that the principal shrinkage. 
if shrinkage there be, should be confined 
to those lines upon which the companies 
have enjoyed—if enjoved is the word to 
use—the most unprofitable experience. 

Increased Losses 

There seems to be a feeling concern- 
ing the loss situation which is unwar- 
ranted. As indicated above, we must 
expect, while unemployment is rife, that 
malingering will operate to swell the to- 
tal payments, and it is obvious that dur- 
ing such periods claim departments must 
onerate with the greatest efficiency and 
vigilance. 

It is not to that situation, however, 
to which the most frequent complaints 
relate. Claim executives are loud in their 


lamentations concerning three things: 
an increase in accident frequency, an 
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increase in the amount of recoveries and 
an acceleration of the time within which 
litigations are determined and judgments 
must be paid. 

In connection with the first, most com- 
pilations which we have seen deal with 
an increased frequency per capita and 
ignore expansions in the subject matters 
of insurance. The addition of one mil- 
lion automobiles to those now thronging 
the public highways would undoubtedly 
increase accident frequency but it must 
be overlooked that it also increases the 
sources of premium in like proportion. 
Indeed, as we are slowly but surely in- 
creasing the insured fraction of all ma- 
chines, whether mobile or stationary, 
which are the indirect objects of insur- 
ance, the rising accident frequency gives 
ultimate promise, not of a reduction, but 
of an expansion in the volume of pre- 
miums. 

In connection with the increased 
amount of verdicts, we must consider two 
factors; one of which has a present and 
the second of which has an ultimate ef- 
fect. Before claim men complain of in- 
creased verdicts, they must ascertain 
how far that tendency has operated to 
increase policy limits. Some retardation 
occurs undoubtedly, but it is safe to as- 
sume that each $25,000 or $50,000 ver- 
dict does its share toward increasing 
many policies. 

Suit Reserve Rule 


So far as the third factor is concerned, 
if the more expeditious adjudication of 
liability claims causes us the loss of a 
small portion of the interest now real- 
ized on invested reserves, we could not, 
out of good citizenship, regret that cir- 
cumstance. We could make no greater 
contribution to the general welfare. It 
may be seriously doubted, however, 
whether the acceleration in the adminis- 
tration of justice does not, on the con- 
trary, confer upon us a very real and 
selfish benefit. The suit reserve rule 
has been a costly one to the companies. 
It has been used by the unscrupulous 
attorney to annoy carriers and frequent- 
ly to compel the settlement of claims 
possessing little merit but upon which 


$1,000 or more. 





the company must, perforce, after the 
third policy year, carry a reserve of $750, 
Relief: of court conges- 
tion should partially cure these condi- 
tions and the gain should more than off- 
set any loss of reserve earnings. 

Slant on Rising Surety .Loss Ratios 

There is a general impression that 
heavy losses may be expected to develop 
in the surety lines. In all probability 
the ratio will be higher than that of a 
year ago, because the debacle through 
which we have recently emerged must 
have produced some serious but still un- 
discovered losses. On the other hand, 
at this time a serious adverse loss ratio 
is more apprehended than real, For ex- 
ample, the impression was accentuated 
by the publication of the first quarter’s 
results of one of the largest companies. 
In its headlines every newspaper carry- 
ing the item called attention to the heavy 
losses sustained. An analysis of the fig- 
ures given, however, shows that if the 
company in question has not lost a ma- 
terial portion of its volume in. the lines 
mentioned—and we are advised that it 
has not—its net loss on an earned pre- 
mium basis for the first quarter was 
approximately 331-3%. Those who al- 
lowed themselves to be alarmed over- 
looked the probably sound sales psy- 
chology of the company under consid- 
eration, which for many years has fol- 
lowed the policy of publicly emphasiz- 
ing the losses sustained. After all, in- 
surance cannot be sold unless experi- 
ence indicates to the insured that he 
has a reasonable chance of losing with- 
out it. 

Like that company, we must bear in 
mind—and this is narticularly true of 
fidelity and surety lines—that increased 
losses or the public fear of increased 
losses ultimately produce increased pre- 
miums. Some lag occurs; but experi- 
ence shows that every period of under- 
writing adversity is followed by a cycle 
of underwriting prosperity. Great con- 
flagrations sell fire insurance. Large de- 
falcations produce higher fidelity covers. 
And while a defaulted subway contract 
does not produce new subway bonds or 


a loss on statutory obligations does not 


tend to increase their number or size, 
yet, generally speaking, there is a fixed 
and definite relationship between the 
growth of losses and premiums. 

Let us, then, talk of high loss ratios 
as we will, but let us not be stampeded 
by the spectre. They may or may not 
materialize. We would avoid them if we 
could. If we cannot, let us be of stout 
heart, realizing that, if we pay the bill, 
then, unless history is a delusion and a 
snare, the cycle ahead will fully reim- 
burse us. 

Tt 

We have found, studying the evil con- 
ditions we face, that each of them has 
in it something which is restorative and 
salutary. Economic illness, like human 
illness, is to be regretted. Neither is 
cured either by lamentations or, Coué 
to the contrary notwithstanding, by a 
false and mistaken optimism. We have 
been sick with a fever. Our tempera- 
ture is abating, our blood is cooling; 
and soon we shall be out in the sun 
again. Not next week, not next month, 
not through Fall, perhaps— but soon. 
And somehow, we cannot escape the 
conviction that our casualty-surety health 
will be better for the purging and elimi- 
native fever through which we have suc- 
cessfully passed. 





JUNE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


In the month of June 195 death claims 
were filed in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bureau, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, according to State In- 
dustrial Commissioner Frances Perkins. 
June showed a substantial increase over 
May with the increases confined mainly 
to construction work which reported 
fifty-four fatalities, clerical and personal 
service industries with thirty, and trans- 
portation with twenty-six fatalities. The 
manufacturing industries had forty-six 
fatal accidents, three more than in May. 

The claims for death benefits filed re- 
ported a total of 221 persons dependent 
upon the wage earners who were killed 
in these accidents. 


F. & C. MID-YEAR SHOWING 


Assets Increased Since Jan. 1; Net Sur- 
plus Slightly Behind; Has Reserve 
For Market Fluctuations 
The Fidelity & Casualty in its semi- 
annual statement July 1 showed total 
assets of $39,631,468 as compared with 
total assets of $38,777,141 on January 1. 
This includes bonds and stocks at a mar- 
ket value on June 30 of $28,103,202; real 
estate, $1,316,144; premiums in course of 
collection (not overdue), $6,450,132, and 
cash on deposit and in office, $3,176,306. 

A slight drop in net surplus is noted 
in the July 1 statement, the figure being 
$5,664,453 as compared with $5,682,173 at 
the beginning of the year. Cash capi- 
tal remains at $4,000,000 and together 
with the net surplus makes a surplus to 
policyholders of $9,664,453. 

The Fidelity & Casualty also shows a 
reserve of $450,000 for contingencies and 
dividends in its July 1 statement as well 


as a reserve of $500,000 for market fluc- 
tuations in security values. 





MERGER APPROVED 





Hudson Casualty and Georgia Casualty 

Deal With Public Indemnity Passed 

By Stockholders and State Dept’s. 

Merger of the Hudson Casualty and 
the Georgia Casualty with the Public In- 
demnity of Newark has: been formally 
approved by stockholders of the three 
companies and the respective state in- 
surance departments. 

As a result of the merger the paid 
capital of the Public Indemnity will ap- 
proximate $1,000,000 and assets will run 
close to $8,000,000 with a net surplus of 
about $3,000,000. Practically all of the 
Public Indemnity’s 400,000 shares will 
be issued in exchange for an equity value 
of one $2.50 share for each $12.50 equity 
stockholders of the merged companies 
had in the former organizations. 
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Power Plant 


At a time when the course of business is still uncertain, 
wisest plan to follow is to obtain unprejudiced, unbiased 


and well-balanced advice from the 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


Our Company, with its many contacts in diversified fields, is always ready to give Service. 
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Beha in Lively Tilt 
With Hospital Men 


ABOUT TREATMENT OF INJURED 








His Claim That Insurance Clinics Are 
Better Than Those of Hospitals 
Denied by H. S. Cullman 





James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, figured prominently 
in the daily newspapers this week when 
he replied to the published charges of the 
Private Hospital Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance that per- 
sons injured in industry and entitled to 
compensation insurance were neglected 
and received incompetent treatment fol- 
lowing their injury. These charges were 
voiced at a meeting of the city hospital 
representatives held under the auspices 
of the City Club of New York. 

Declaring that some of the statements 
voiced at the meeting could not be said 
in truth to apply to the generally ac- 
cepted practices as followed by the mem- 
ber companies of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Mr. 
Beha enumerated in his letter addressed 
to Vincent Astor, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee, the responsibilities and 
practices of reputable companies. He 
emphasized that the Bureau companies 
are continuously studying and revising 
methods of administrating the compen- 
sation law and that in the Bureau’s claim 
department new thoughts and practices 
are constantly being developed to make 
better the care and treatment of injured 
workmen, 

Mr. Beha’s letter was promptly an- 
swered by Howard S. Cullman of the 
Private Hospital Committee on work- 
men’s compensation insurance, who made 
the charge that insurance companies, in 
order to save all possible hospital ex- 
penses, frequently ordered the trans- 
fer from hospitals to their clinics of all 
injured workmen as soon as they were 
able to walk. Mr. Cullman denied the 
assertion made by Mr. Beha that better 
care can be given in insurance clinics 
that in private hospitals. 

To give both sides of the controversy 
excerpts from both letters are presented. 
Said Mr. Beha in part: 

Mr. Beha’s Letter 

“Some of the statements voiced at the 
meeting in the City Club and printed 
in the daily press cannot be said in truth 
to apply to the generally accepted prac- 
tices as followed by the companies mak- 
ing up the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. This bureau is 
composed of the principal stock casualty 
companies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in this country. 

“The workmen’s compensation law is 
designed for the protection of the injured 
workman and by its provisions calls upon 
industry to bear the burden of the ills 

‘which arise from its activities. The du- 

ties imposed upon insurance companies 
as trustees of the funds contributed by 
the employers are two-fold. Our first 
and highest duty is to the workman, 
to see that each case is handled equitably 
and with absolute justice. Our second 
duty, although subordinate to the first, 
is also of. great importance, that of so 
administering our trust that no undue 
burden be cast upon industry. Thus, we 
are charged with economic administra- 
tion. Keeping these two things in mind, 
I wish to set forth the responsibilities 
and practises of reputable companies. 

“First: The idea motivating our in- 
surance organizations in the care of in- 
jured workmen is to bend our efforts 
to bring back as close to normal any 
workman who has suffered an injury, 
and we are always seeking to secure 
such professional attention as will best 
make this possible. 

“Second: To carry out our first prin- 
ciple, we feel that we should at all times 
seek out the best type of treatment for 
the injured man and ‘incompetent doc- 
tors’ have no place in our plans. 

Constant Check on Injured Men 

“Third: In order that the burden of 

industry in bearing the cost of the ad- 
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ministration of the compensation law 
not be unreasonable, it is mandatory 
upon our companies that each injured 
man be kept close track of, be afforded 
skillful medical and surgical treatment. 
In order to carry out this principle, we 
provide a constant check of injured men, 
and where these men are in the hands of 
family physicians make known to these 
family physicians that if and where nec- 
essary we will assist and supplement the 
skill of the family physician with a spe- 
cialist, and, at the same time, leave the 
case with the family physician. Neither 
niggardliness nor cheapness are of the 
slightest consequence to the insurance 
company. 

“Fourth: In the interests of more skill- 
ful treatment and on account of the fact 
that many injured persons in New York 
City do not have family physicians, many 
companies have established excellent 
clinics where injured workmen are af- 
forded the best care, treatment and ad- 
vice as is obtainable anywhere. These 
clinics have been investigated by state 
bodies charged with the administration 
of the compensation law, and have been 
reported upon by these bodies most fa- 
vorably. It is true that better treat- 
ment and better results are obtained by 
the workmen at these clinics than at 
some hospitals and the cost of such 
treatment is less than that incurred by 
some hospitals. 

“At the company clinic the injured 
workmen can quickly voice complaints, 
either real or fancied, and these com- 
plaints are rigidly investigated with the 
result that incompetent, unskillful or un- 
— clinic physicians could not 
ast.” 

In closing, Mr. Beha said: “I am writ- 
ing you and your committee in a spirit 
of co-operation and shall be pleased to 
have our organization serve with your 
committee, or assist it in every proper 
way.” 

Mr. Cullman’s Reply 


In his reply Mr. Cullman emphasized 
that it was not the intention of the 
hospital committee directly or indirectly 
to attack existing conditions as regards 
the insurance carrier’s relationship to 
private institutions, but he said it is its 
intention to try to ameliorate present 
conditions that are seemingly unfair in 
the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 

Mr. Cullman further stated that a ques- 
tionnaire was being sent to hospitals han- 
dling compensation cases so that full 
data and information would be in the 
committee’s possession before recom- 
mendations are made. He continued: 

“The experience of private hospitals 
operating in New York City has been 
such with many of the carriers that it 
was deemed wise and proper that a com- 
mittee be formed to investigate this mat- 
ter completely. If conditions are as de- 
scribed by you, there certainly would not 
have been the unanimous agreement 
among the institutions that there is a 
distinct need for the creation of such 
a body. 

“You state that the ‘workmen’s com- 


pensation law is designed for the pro- 
tection of the injured workman, and by 
its provisions, calls upon industry to bear 
the burden of the ills which arise from 
its activities.’ Now let us analyze from 
the patient’s standpoint, the professional 
standpoint and the hospital standpoint, 
if the spirit df the law is at present 
being carried out in this idealistic man- 
ner. 

“From the patient’s standpoint—indus- 
try does not bear the burden. The hos- 
pitals receive from the insurance carrier 
only between 60% and 70% of the actual 
‘per diem’ cost of bed care and through 
this particular system the patient is pau- 
perized, being put in a position of a char- 
ity patient inasmuch as industry does 
not bear the actual cost of his care. In 
fact, some insurance companies have gone 
so far as to appeal before the New 
York Court of Appeals the question of 
the legitimacy of private hospitals charg- 
ing more per diem on workmens’ com- 
pensation cases than the ward rate which 
is distinctly fixed on a semi-charitable 
basis. 

Insurance Company vs. Private Clinics 

“From the professional angle, you 
state, in substance, that in many in- 
stances better care can be given in in- 
surance company clinics than in private 
hospitals. We do not concur in this 
attitude for the following reasons: 

“The patient who is given treatment 
in the average private hospital by the 
attending physician or surgeon has avail- 
able the best medical and professional 
brains that can be encouraged. The av- 
erage physician and surgeon affiliated 
with private hospitals considers such ap- 
pointment on honor and most physicians 
and surgeons contribute their services to 
these institutions not for financial gain 
but for actual experience and clinical 
knowledge that they may gather in such 
a service. These particular men are: 
available in most institutions for the han- 
dling of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance cases. 

“What is the attitude of the insurance 
company? ‘They are more than willing 
to have these particular professional men 
handle these cases for bed care on which 
the hospitals are taking a substantial 
loss, and then, when these particular 
patients become ambulant patients, ir- 
respective of the treatment that is being 
given by outstanding physicians and sur- 
geons, in most cases, the patients are 
automatically transferred by the insur- 
ance companies to commercial or insur- 
ance company clinics, where often there 
is a very different type of treatment of- 
fered to them than they had been re- 
ceiving. 

“We do not believe that the best med- 
ical and surgical brains can be attracted 
to insurance and commercial clinics on 
a weekly stipend, and question greatly 
the wisdom of a change in treatment 
of a patient in the midst of his recovery. 
The committee further questions wheth- 
er, under the strict interpretation of the 
law, a prejudiced party professionally 
handling the case can have the best in- 
terest of the patient at heart. * * * 

“We are sure you will co-operate with 
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the prime purpose of the committee, to 
see that the best of professional service 
is always made available to the injured 
workman; to see that industry and not 
the general public carries the burden 
for the handling of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance cases and finally and 
all important, to see that the patient is 
at all times given neutral, disinterested 
treatment that has only his welfare at 
heart and that is not directly or indirect- 
ly interested from a commercial aspect 
in his recovery.” 
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Reports 85% Increase in Net Premium 
Volume for First Six Months; 
President Taylor’s Comments 
An increase in net premium volume of 
85% is reported by the Fedral Surety 
for the first six months of 1930 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1929. During this time $2,103,681 in gross 
net premiums was produced, of which 
the company ceded reinsurance to the 
extent of $241,295, leaving net premiums 

of $1,864,385 retained. 

W. L. Taylor, president of the Fed- 
eral Surety, points out in a letter to 
the field force that this increase in vol- 
ume has enabled the company to re- 
duce its management expenses (other 
than commissions) more than ten points 
less the expense for the same period a 
year ago and 7.67% less than the expense 
for the whole year. He adds: 

“It is too early to make any definite 
statement as to our incurred loss ratio 
tut our net paid losses and loss ex- 
pense for the period were $768,288 or 
41.05% of our net premiums written, 
which clearly indicates that our agents 
are still giving us a carefully selected 
class of business.” 
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_The Home Indemnity has received its 
license to do business in Nevada. 





